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Macnullan & Co.'s New Books. 


Now Ready, the Library Edition Printed in Larger Type, 
on Better Paper, 2 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, in Box, $3.00. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARDS NEW NOVEL, 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HumpHry Warp. Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. Also in one volume. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story is at once strongly realistic, and strikingly and variously illustrative of the currents of modern thought. . 


It deals not only with the religious problems which are being discussed with increasing zest throughout the civilized world, but it brings 
in question those essentially modern views of the influence of heredity and temperament upon life, which are doing so much to modify the old 
dogmatic conclusions. It is emphatically a novel of the period, and is informed throughout by the ‘“‘ Zeitgeist,” . written with surprising 
strength and fire, deeply interesting throughout and a very remarkable creation. . Finally it must be said that ‘‘ THe History 
OF DAVID GRIEVE” IS A REMARKABLY POWERFUL, WELL SUSTAINED, INTERESTING AND WELL WRITTEN NOVEL. It certainly requires some 


thought in its readers, for much thought has gone to its composition. But it will reward attention, and once read it will be remembered.—Vew 
Yerk Tribune, 


What sorrows, what repentances, sufferings, sins, heart searchings, and brain cudgelings David passes through we leave to our readers to 
find out for themselves. They will find more than this, They will find thoughts which stimulate and passages which burn. hey will 
find a fearless grappling with the things that are, treated as only a woman, high-minded and sincere, can treatt hese things. — The Saturday Review. 


New Edition Now Ready. Uniform with “ The Makers of Florence,” $3.00. 
Jerusalem: The Holy City—Its History and Hope. By Mrs. Oux1- 


PHANT, Author of “The Makers of Venice,” “ Royal Edinburgh,” etc. With 50 illustrations. 


New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


The beauty of romance is thrown about the bones of history with an art which is Mrs. Ohphant’s own. It is beautifully interesting ; nay, 
absorbing. It is a finished telling of the history of that city dear to all who love the Holy Land and those who made it holy. This volume has 
the stamp of permanent value. A critical student, a mistress of the art literary, one seldom excelled in narrative power, with a deep reverence 


and love for the places and people revivified, Mrs. Oliphant is equipped as few others to tell the story of Jerusalem from the days of David the 
Shepherd to the time of the crucifix‘on of our Lord.— Boston Times. 


Historical Essays. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Fourth Series. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


The Hell of Dante Alighieri. Edited with Translation and Notes 


by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


Jules Bastien-Lepage and his Art. A Memoir by Anpre Tuevrtiet. 


With which is included ‘“ Bastien-Lepage as Artist,” by Gzorce CLausen, A.R.W.S.; “Modern Realism in 


Painting.” by WALTER SickeRT, N.E.A.C.; “A Study of Marie Bashkirtseff,” by MATHILDE BLIND. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 


Recollections of a Happy Life: Being the Autobiography of Mari- 


anne North. Edited by her sister, Mrs. JoHN ADDINGTON SyMoNnDs. With portraits. Two volumes, 8vo, $7.00. 


The autobiography of Marianne North is an entertaining book. This lady never lacked courage. Her book is full of it, as her life was, 


and full of the energy of overflowing life and of original or, at any rate, individual views. The autobiography is a record of her passion 
for travel.— New York Tribune. 


_ Now Ready, Uniform With Bryce's ““ American Commonwealth.” 
The Platform: Its Rise and Progress. By Henry Jepuson. 2 vols., 


large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.00. ; 
Dr. Henry Jephson has struck a new vein in political history, and has worked it certainly with diligence, and we think his readers will say 


with success. He claims that among the great political agencies the Platform has hitherto been overlooked. His remarks have an interest 
for all communities under parliamentary or elective government. A very useful as well as a very interesting addition to political liter- 


ature.— Washington Post, 
NEW NOVELS. Price, $1.00 Each. 





Uniformly Bound. 


NEVERMORE. By Ro_F BoLDREWoOOD, author of ‘‘Robbery Under DENZIL QUARRIER, By GrorGeE GissInG, author of ‘‘ De- 
Arms,” etc. , m 


os,” ** The Nether World,” etc. 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, and other Stories. By HENRY ZOROASTER, By F, MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘* Witch of 
' Jawags, author of ‘‘ The Europeans.” 


Prague,” etc. New and cheaper edition. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
Goethe, Dante and Ibsen * 

NINE NUMBERS of the pleasant little Dilettante Library 
have appeared, introducing the reader to Dante, Goethe, 
Browning, Ibsen and Lowell. The library of a busy man 
must needs be concise; of a dilettante (who i is only an es- 
thetic dabbler) equally so. ‘ Die Kunst ist lang und fliich- 
tig ist unser Leben,’ said Faust in a passage cribbed by 
Longfellow: the length of art is not proportioned to the 
brevity of our days, and each generation can only nibble a 
crumb of it here and there. The idea of the Dilettante Li- 
brary is a good one. It might be called the Résumé Library, 
summing up for the much-beset modern reader the results 
and attainments of literary art as represented by certain 
grat names, and leaving him hungry rather than surfeited 
with the banquet. Two of the numbers are reprints, with ad- 
ditions, of Mr. Oscar Browning’s articles on Goethe and 
Dante for ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ better in style 
than encyclopedia articles generally are. The Goethe is 
particularly noteworthy in spite of Mr. Browning's irritating 
habit of quoting the titles of Goethe’s works in mongrel 
English and German. Thus (p. 92) it is said Goethe left 
‘the Aufgeregien’ unfinished, etc. The poet never wrote 
anything by this title. What he did write was ‘ Die Aufge- 
regten’; and this Mr. Browning ought either to quote en- 
tirely in German or translate entirely into English. So 
(p. 96) we have the inaccurate or inconsistently quoted title 

‘the Rémische (sic) Elegien.’ It is high time that mongrel- 
izing titles in this way should be stopped. If we may judge 
by the best editions, Goethe spelt the name of one of his 
immortal loves not * Frederike,’ as Mr. Browning does, but 

‘Friederike.’ The ‘Dante’ is a much more perfunctory 
piece of work, unenlivened by any effort to bring the poet 
vividly before us. It is dully accurate, dully biographical, 
and reminds one of the figures in medieval stained-glass 
windows that badly need dusting. Dante’s figure is one of 
the most radiant in history: it is almost self-luminous, like 
some large-orbed planet; and it requires an effort to make 
it uninteresting. In this effort Mr. Browning has suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s ‘Four Lectures on Henrik Ibsen’ plunges 
instantly into the arena without parley or _palaver, and deals 
doughtily with the metrical works. It is an illuminating 
analysis of metre and fact, of theory and point of view, of 
moulding influence and prime factors in the poet’s life. It 
is temperate yet enthusiastic, and insists on the autobio- 
graphical element in Ibsen’s poems. His ‘ poem- “period ’ is 
his period of storm and stress, of ‘seething and ferment,’ of 
yeast rather than oil. From its fluctuating rhythms ‘and 
restlessness, from its subjectivities and self-analysis, from its 
torture and lyric music he works his way out into the broad 
bright fields of prose with their immeasurable horizons, their 
great spreading dramas, their interest in others’ lives, their 
objectivity. High praise is given the social, historical, and 
political plays; the pessimism is due to early struggle and 


“@ x. Goethe. 2. Dante. he. Gem Reewue: 'o: Bom. By the Rev. P, H. 
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disappointment over the conduct of Norway in deserting the 
Danes in the contest with Prussia. ‘Brand’ and ‘Peer 
Gynt’ are fierce invectives against Norway, in which, strange 
to say, Norwegians take delight. The author is at war with 
Fatherland, with society, with sordid ideals, yet his heart 
burns within him like the red core of the ruby: he is full of 
heart, of tenderness, at once cold and brilliant, hot yet icy. 
Ibsen is an enigma. Is he helpful? Is he worthy of all the 
worship bestowed upon him? Iconoclasts break and smash, 
but do they set up? 





McMaster’s History. Vol. III. * 

THE THIRD VOLUME of Prof. McMaster’s ‘ History of the 
People of the United States’ covers nine years, from 1803 
to 1812, and thus includes five years of Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration and four years of Madison’s. It opens with the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, and closes with the declaration of 
war against Great Britain. Except in these events of its 
commencement and its close, the period was not marked by 
any occurrences of special importance. The ordinary his- 
torian would have nothing more notable to record than the 
brief ‘ Barbary war,’ the organization of the Northwest, the 
embargo, and the curiously contrasted ‘affairs’ of the 
Leopard and Chesapeake, and the President and Little 
Belt. But in the kind of history which Mr. McMaster. has 
undertaken it was an era of the greatest significance. Down 
to that time the English-speaking communities scattered 
along the seaboard, between the Alleghanies and the Atlan- 
tic, had remained British colonies in all but government. - 
Some of them, indeed, had retained their original charters, 
and all had preserved the forms, and in a large degree the 
conservative sentiments, which they had inherited from their 
colonial ancestors. 

But now a great change commenced, which resulted in the 
making of an American people. The extinguishment of 
Indian titles to large tracts west of the Alleghanies, together 
with the purchase of Louisiana, had laid open an immense 
territory for settlement. Wagon roads were made across 
the mountains, and emigration from the Atlantic States to 
the West began on a large scale. The settlers in the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys, freed from the shackles of old in- 
stitutions and social caste, were animated by a new spirit. 
The reign of genuine democracy began among them, and 
spread rapidly eastward, transforming the older States. 
Appropriately enough, under the administration of Jeffer- 
son the abstract axioms of his Declaration of Independence 
became at last concrete realities. Universal suffrage, sepa- 
ration of Church and State, popular election of all officials 
including even judges, and other practical exemplifications 
of freedom and equality, which before had been exceptional, 
now grew to be the rule. 

These changes and many other indications of social prog- 
ress are well exhibited in the present volume, by the author’s 
favorite method—the presentation of numerous facts, ac- 
cumulated evidently with great labor by the study of contem- 
porary documents, and brought together in such a manner 
as to produce a picturesque and telling effect. The purely 
historical portion of his work is treated much in the same 
fashion. He gives the events as they appear in the records. » 
of the time, with the comments which they evoked in the 
journals and pamphlets of the day. The author’s own opinion 
is seldom obtruded, and the reader is thus left to form his 
judgment from the ‘evidence presented. In this respect Mr. 
McMaster has departed widely from the example of the his- 
torian whom he is commonly supposed to have adopted as 
his model. The perpetual comment which pervades Mac- 
aulay’s famous history, making it throughout a reflection of 
the author’s character and an exhibition of his political phi- 
losophy, is absent from the present work. The latter, if it 
thus loses in interest and immediate effect, certainly gains in 
the impression of impartiality which it produces, 
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It must be said that in the few instances in which the 
author departs from his rule of impersonality, and under- 
takes to pronounce an opinion, the result is such as to attest 
the wisdom of his general practice. His judgments of men 
and actions are usually of a condemnatory character, and 
are pronounced with a severity beyond anything which the 
occasion seems to call for. We can hardly be mistaken in 
supposing that as his studies have lain largely in the political 
documents of the times which he describes, and especially 
in the controversial writings, his opinions have unconsciously 
been colored by the virulence of these productions. Thus 
in his account of Burr's conspiracy, he censures sharply 
Jefferson’s apparent ‘apathy’ at the outset, and his long de- 
lay in taking measures to crush the treasonable project. 
Finally, he tells us, evidence came which ° at last roused that 
sluggish nature to feeble action.’ It is evident from the 
historian’s own narrative that these harsh expressions are 
utterly unwarranted. Jefferson and his able secretaries were 
watching the movements of Burr with the utmost vigilance. 
His avowed object, to establish ‘a great land company’ on 
the River Washita, was perfectly legal. If his movements 
had been interrupted before he had committed some overt 
acts inconsistent with that object, and clearly displaying a 
treasonable purpose, the cry of political persecution would 
have been raised; he would have posed as a martyr; no court 
would have convicted him; and his popularity throughout 
the West would have been dangerously increased. As soon 
as the proper moment came, Jefferson struck promptly, and 
with a force which at once crushed the plot, and drove Burr 
into exile, forever discredited and powerless for evil. 

In like manner the author describes, fairly enough, the 
proceedings by which John Pickering, a Judge of the New 
Hampshire District Court, was impeached before the United 
States Senate for various illegal acts, committed while he 
was ‘drunk and irrational.’ The only defense was that of 
insanity; and even this defence was not pleaded in due 
legal form, but merely in a petition sent by his son, and 
presented by a friend. The Senate heard the evidence laid 
before them, including that relating to insanity, and re- 
moved the Judge from office. On this the author remarks: 
—‘ No act so arbitrary, so illegal, so infamous had yet been 
done by the Senate of the United States. Without a hear- 
ing, without counsel, an insane man had been tried, and on 
ex parte evidence, had been found guilty and punished.’ 
This wild denunciation seems to have been taken from some 

furious anti-Jeffersonian newspaper of the day. It is clear 
that the Senate had merely performed a constitutional duty. 
That duty, as Senator Giles of Virginia remarked, was sim- 
ply to decide whether Pickering ‘could with safety be in- 
trusted with the duties of a judge.’ His own friends ad- 
mitted that he could not. His prompt removal, in such cir- 
cumstances, was in no sense a punishment, but simply an 
act of justice to the people suffering from his incapacity, 
and of humanity towards the unfortunate man himself. — 

These occasional exhibitions of defective judgment, how- 
ever, do not seriously impair the value of the work as an 
impartial narrative and a repertory of historical facts. In 
both respects it must be pronounced worthy of high com- 
mendation, and an important addition to American histori- 
cal literature. 





“Vermont: A Study of Independence ”* 

AFTER A CONSIDERABLE lapse of time, we have now a 
new volume in the series of American Commonwealths, and 
one that proves to have been well worth waiting for. 
Mr. Rowland E. Robinson is the capable and enthusiastic 
author. He calls his story, very appropriately, ‘a study of 
independence.’ ‘The Republic of the Green Mountains’ 
was, indeed, independent of any king, state or confederacy 
for a time, and from the first the white settlers who lifted 
up t the axe upon the forests were self-reliant New Eng- 


* Vermont: A of I By Rowland E. Robinso 
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landers, well able to get along without bishop, priest or king 
to overrule their actions. Associated in our minds from 
childhood with the idea of maple-sugar and of uncut Christ- 
mas trees, the region between New Hampshire and Lake 
Champlain was, to the Indians, the great White Land. The 
Iroquois avoided it, as indeed did most of the Algonkin 
tribes, for it was the highway of war. This was true both 
in the time of Champlain and Corlaer, and in the later 
French and Indian war, when Latin and Germanic civiliza- 
tions strove for mastery of the North American continent. 
It was this first use of the land by the New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut militia that led to its occu- 
pation and settlement. On the ‘New Hampshire grants’ 
lived and throve the ‘Green Mountain Boys,’ who, on the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary war, made so handsome a 
record under Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. It was early in 
January, 1776, that steps were taken to form a regular gov- 
ernment and to organize an independent commonwealth. 
The steps leading to this consummation are clearly traced 
by Mr. Robinson, whose familiarity with both the soil and 
the documents is manifest on every page. Very noticeable 
in this book is the aroma of actual acquaintance with nature 
in all her moods and phenomena. Whether describing an 
Indian raid, a frontiersman’s bivouac, the militiamen’s 
march, a sheriff's levy, a battle on land or water, or a 
black man’s trip over the underground railroad, the author 
is sure to tell us of the natural environment of the actor and 
the event. Hence a peculiar charm to the reader, and an 
attractiveness of style which is racy, in the best sense of the 
word. The war episodes of Ticonderoga, Bennington and 
the naval operations on Lake Champlain, in the two wars, 
are retold with many afresh touch. The new State which 
entered the Union on March 4, 1791, added the fifteenth 
star to the American flag. 

From this point on, Mr. Robinson treats the common- 
wealth as ‘happily married.’ and settled down in the digni- 
ties and industries of matronly life, and in fullness of time 
giving her blessing to departing sons who go westward to 
build up commonwealths and add new stars to the national 
ensign. He pictures in vivid phrase old-time customs and 
industries, tells of religion, education and temperance, and 
rehearses the story of emigration. While narrating the 
part played by Vermont in the great Civil War, he deigns 
also to tell of the Confederate invasion of St. Albans, and 
winds up with an appreciative chapter on the people of the 
State which is yet to become—as we think—the rural suburb 
of New York and Boston, when the abandoned and other 
farms are bought up for summer country-seats, Having 
passed her centennial, Vermont is still rearing worthy gen- 


erations to uphold that honorable fame to which, by his . 


scholarly and most interesting monograph, Mr. Robinson 
has so signally contributed. 





“The Chinese ” * 

Dr. CoLTMAN is a young Philadelphia physican, who first 
studied human beings as atomizers. Noticing how the 
laundrymen from beyond the Pacific moistened shirt-bosoms 
without the aid of any machinery except what the Almighty 
had already provided in the human breathing apparatus, he 
resolved to go to the land of human atomizers, and see 
John the Antediluvian at home. As medical missionary to 
the practical Presbyterians, who use printing-offices, hos- 
pitals and dispensaries as allies of the Gospel, Dr. Coltman 
began, in 1885, to preach the good news of God from a pul- 
pit well laden with medicines and instruments. At Chinanfu 
he saw the peasantry and home-life of northern China, and, 
like the traveller commended of Lowell, he tells what he 
saw, not what he went to see. With wit and good sense, 
and in English of short metre and straight line, he makes a 
readable story, a veritable picture in words. He acknowl- 
edges the great need in China of Christianity, saponaceous 


"® The Chinese : Their Present and Future. By Robert Coltman, Jr.,M.D. Phila- 
delphia: F. A. Davis. 
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compounds, bath-tubs and drainage, yet he also confesses 
that after a time his long-suffering nose became indurated 
(or acclimatized, as it were) to the chronic smelliness of un- 
drained China. 

Fairly and squarely, without a touch of narrow-minded 
prejudice, he tells us of Chinese social life, politeness, vir- 
tue and religion. He also pictures Chinese dissipation, 
filth, Billingsgate and pig-headedness. He shows vividly 
how the dead hand lies on the country and people, and what 
villainous ghosts are the ancestral shades that still rule from 
their urns or omega-shaped graves. Rather more freely 
than the average writer, but with medical license which we 
can forgive, he catalogues and diagnoses the diseases of 
China. He does not think leprosy very contagious—an 
Opinion that should be worth much to the Chinese laundry 
business in America. He frankly states the missionary 
situation, and shows the unreasonableness of much of the 
criticism showered upon the representatives of European 
and American Christianity in China. Of great practical 
value to seekers after business opportunities in the East is 
Chapter XI.; while to statesman, student, tourist and well- 
wisher of China, the author’s views on the present political 
situation and prospects are highly interesting. The illustra- 
tionsare from photographs, and are very well executed. Bind- 
ing and print are excellent. Dr. Coltman’s book belongs in 
the front rank of recent works on the Middle Kingdom. 





“The Real Japan” * 

JAPAN Is now our next-door neighbor, and summer trips 
thither for recreation are not only possible, but actual and 
frequent. With a truth rare in advertisements, it is usually 
but ‘ fifteen days from New Yorkto Yokohama.’ As steady 
as is the stream of travellers, so also is the harvest of books. 
The writers or word-painters we may divide into realists 
and impressionists, and this year in Sir Edwin Arnold and 
Mr. Henry Norman we have specimens of each sort. In 
‘Japonica’ and ‘ Lands and Seas’ we have the larger facts 
of mass, color, effect. In Norman, we have realistic state- 
ments and studied accuracy. Indeed, the author not only 
advertises his ambition to be exact after unusual opportuni- 
ties and painstaking, but in his title trumpets what he is 
striving for. He would have us understand that though 
his book is a collection of letters to British newspapers, yet 
the text has been revised and corrected. He has no desire 
to be either elaborate or ephemeral, but to produce a pho- 
tographic picture of Japan as it is and the people as they 
are. If his title is a gauntlet thrown down to other authors, 
and an intimation that they are either ‘sensitivists’ or plod- 
ders only, his frontispiece shadows forth his own purpose 
and achievement. A lovely Japanese girl sits with her 
arms around the neck of frightful old Daruma—the idol 
that serves as the tobacconist’s shop-sign in Japan. He is 
the incarnation of hideousness, as the meitsiimé is of loveli- 
ness. Like Titania, with Bottom, this little Eastern beauty 
clings to her idol as tenaciously as if the plant love-in-idle- 
ness grew in Dai Nippon, and some Japanese Puck had 
moistened her eyelids with its juice. Such, also, is contem- 
porary Japan—a wonderful mixture of things horrible and 
lovely. 

Mising description with criticism, Mr. Norman gives us 
studies of Japanese manners, morals and politics. He first 
tells us of the native house and methods of living. His 
opening line—‘the Japanese house is the offspring of the 
earthquake ’—is pathetic in view of the awful earthquakes 
of October last, which killed eight thousand people, made 
standing or walking at times impossible, and wiped out miles 
of houses, railways, bridges and porcelain factories. He 
tells how newspapers are made, how prisoners are arrested, 
tried and sentenced to make cloisonné enamel, carve ivory 
and decorate jars; how the young men and maidens are 
educated, and how in less than a decade, European or 
American teachers, except experts and advisers, will be un- 


® The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. $3. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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necessary. Arts and crafts are described mainly from actual 
view of makers and processes. Women have not only a 
chapter to themselves but most of the illustrations illustrate 
that one-half of Japan which foreigners, including authors, 
usually meet in the gei-sha or singing-and-dancing girl. 
Besides telling of ‘Japanese Jinks’ and his visit to a vol- 
cano, Mr. Norton describes the Yoshiwara, and gives us the 
pathology and statistics of prostitution. He discusses Japa- 
nese politics vigorously and clearly, and closes with a most 
interesting chapter on the future of the little empire’ De- 
spite his admiration for contemporary Japan—‘the Third 
Kingdom of Merry Dreams’—and the good things he says 
about the canny islanders, it is tolerably certain that he 
loves best the vanishing Old Japan. Concerning the Japan 
which is to come out of the present phantasmagoria, we have 
a shaking of the head expressed in dubious words. 








Mrs. Thrale Rediviva * 


_ THE CHARACTER of Dr. Johnson is interesting from all 
sides, and a reflected light illumines those who—to venture 
the paradox—stand in his shadow. Hence, for a new edi- 
tion of the famous Life to be followed by a life of Boswell, 
and for this to be followed by something from the pen of 
Mrs. Thrale, is only natural in an age whose literary fashions 
are constantly centring and re-centring on new points of 
interest. When Mrs. Thrale became Mrs. Piozzi she in- 
curred Dr. Johnson’s vast displeasure, but it did not seem 
to overwhelm her. Going to Italy, het new husband's native 
land, she found a great deal to interest her, and the ‘ Jour- 
ney’ was the result. In these days of multifarious Travels, 
Rambles, Wanderings, Walks, Saunterings and Glimpses, it 
might be thought daring to republish chapters, already a 
century old, on Italian social life. And yet there is no risk 
at all, for these pages of the past speak to us with really a 
redoubled interest. Mrs. Piozzi looked about her shrewdly, 
and put down, in happy vein, the striking things she saw. 
Eighteenth-century Italian life was very human, we find ; 
Italian customs were entertaining; but the fashions must 
have been less changeable than ours, for we are told that 
when ladies of distinction were married, they brought with 
them garments enough to last seven years. Evidently 
eighteenth-century Italian Jacobs were not so much to be 
pitied if Leah’s trousseau lasted till Rebecca’s wedding! 
Very spirited and amusing are the accounts of calls and 
balls and festivals ; and the servant question, too, is spoken 
of at length—whereby it seems that domestic ‘help’ was 
fully as unhelpful then as now. The book is appropriately 
illustrated with reproductions of pictures contemporary 
with the ‘Journey’ itself. Only part of that work is re- 
printed, by the way, and it receives a new title. Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco contributes a rather long and 
discursive, yet entertaining, introduction, which is chiefly 
remarkable for omitting all reference to Dr. Johnson. 





The Lament of Rubinstein + 


MANY FOOLISH things are said and done in the world. 
One of them was the publication of Anton Rubinstein’s 
book, ‘A Conversation on Music.’ The spectacle of a soured 
and disappointed man, turning his back upon the age in 
which he lives, shaking his head at contemporaneous art 
and declaring that music died with Chopin is saddening. 
If Anton Rubinstein had rot been a conspicuous figure for 
many years before that part of the musical world which is 
acquainted with more than piano virtuosity, this book would 
cause mild surprise, and nothing more. The reader might 
say ‘I’ faith, boatswain, these be bitter words,’ and—to use 
the expressive parlance of the street—let it go at that. But 
every one who is abreast of the musical thought of the age 
knows that Anton Rubinstein set up as a composer, and de- 
Mia, Hester {, Poe be, Charles Serer Some ss ans ‘f 


Conversation on Music. By Anton Rubinstein. Translated for the author by 
Mrs. John P. Morgan. $:. Steinway Hall, New York: Charles F. Tretbar. 
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sired it to be distinctly understood that he had entered 
into competition with Wagner, Beethoven and the prophets. 
Therefore, knowing how persistently the world in general 
(except the music critic of The Evening Post) has refused 
to regard him as a greater composer than Handel, Mozart, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Wagner, one is not surprised 
to learn that his musical creed establishes Bach, Beethov- 
en, Schubert, Chopin and Glinka in the choice seats of Olym- 
pus, confines Handel, Haydn and Mozart to the common 
earth, and consigns nearly everyone else to eternal nonentity 
among the nameless shades that make ‘ capellmeister-musik ’ 
by the banks of Styx. 

‘A Conversation on Music’ sets out with a statement of 
this creed, and in the end proves to be an attempt to sup- 
port it by arguments historical, logical or illogical, and even 
dogmatical. It would be unfair to deny that Rubinstein 
says many interesting things or that his book is worth read- 
ing. But its chief value is the fulness of its revelation of 
Rubinstein’s disappointment with life. That he should 
assail Wagner with an unreasoning prejudice which makes 
him forget even his facts is not surprising. Wagner had no 
right to ‘so get the start of the majestic world and bear the 
palm alone.” However, Rubinstein and Wagner will share 
one common fate: the world will judge them by their music, 
not by their polemics. 





Recent Fiction 
ON THE TITLE-PAGE of ‘ Cecilia de Noél,’ Lanoe Falconer, the 
author of ‘ Mile. Ixe,’ quotes a passage from ‘The Ring and the 
Book’ which serves as an admirable introduction to the story. 
Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His Light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by, 
Browning says ; and the idea expressed here is carefully pursued 
through the seven chapters which compose the book. The title of 
each chapter contains the word ‘ Gospel’ preceded by the name of 
the person who preaches it. The first introduces us to George 
Atherley, his wife and a friend, drawn around the fire in the library 
of an old English country house said to be haunted. George is 
standing upon the hearth-rug, announcing that there is no revela- 
tion but that of science, and railing at the gospel of fancy which is 
responsible for the superstitions clinging to the house in which he 
lives. One guest and then another comes to the house, is told the 
story of the family ghost, and is put in the haunted chamber— 
not with malice prepense, but because his host treats the whole 
thing as a joke. Each one in his turn sees the ghost and tells his 
experience in the morning. In each instance the — is that 
of a lost soul in never-ending torment. It is a revelation of evil— 
a physical embodiment of evil and its punishment. In each case, 
yar pone shay vision ~ has certain —_ — traits woe cteristic of, 
and colo! , the imagination o: person to whom it appears. 
At last Cecilen de Noél, George Atherley’s cousin, comes to spend 
the night, and George, in a laughing way, asks her the next day if 
she has seen the ghost, confident t her clear head and good 
sense, as well as the beauty of her nature, have been proof against 
the superstition and that she will say no. To his amazement she 
answers that she has seen it and spoken with it. She was told by 
it that because of its evil deeds on earth, it found itself imprisoned 
in the ge tam ae ms from which it — not be ag 
except sympathy of a human being. t sympathy she 
ve Aye she believes she has allayed the restless spirit forever. 
course on each te occasion the slept and dreamed 
the story he told upon awakening, and the whole is simply a study 
in human nature. The problems handled and the ideas advanced 
here are not new, but they-have been combined in an original way 
and presented to us under a new form which is at once clever and 
interesting. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 


In ‘A DivipED Duty,’ by Ida Lemon, the heroine leaves her 
home in England and goes to Paris, hoping to be able to make her 
living there. She secures a position as governess in a family, but 
does not live in the house with the le. She boards in the 

ed Hastings, between whom 
prings up. The girl's father 
prison for a term of years for murder. Her 
mother, who loved her husband to the last, exacted a promise of 
her daughter on her death-bed that she would to her father, 
live with him and take care of him as soon as should be re- 
E i Just at the time that she meets Hastings she 
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hears that her father’s term has expired, and she feels that she 
must go to him. Hastings tells her that he loves her, and begs 
her to stay and marry him. This conversation is overheard by an 
old maid, who is determined to interfere with their happiness if she 
can. She assures the girl that her father was falsely accused, and 
that the crime was fixed upon him by Hastings’s relations. The 
circumstances are mysterious, however, and doubts as to the truth 
of the woman’s —— linger = the minds = her _—. 
Upon investigation, mystery is cleared ; it is no longer a divi 

duty Aertaaagr we aut Seon that the girl has eg Her 
father comes back to her, and they all live happily together. The 
book is a dreadful piece of work. Chapters are left out, type is 
put in upside down, and are numbered backwards. Read- 
ing it is rather a difficult task. (50 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





A YOUNG GIRL lives ina desolate country place in England alone 
with her uncle. They have no visitors and the girl has never seen 
another man. In their immediate neighborhood is a moor and be- 
yond the moor lives a woman and her son. These two young 

ple meet at last and in the course of time they wish to marry, 
ut the mother swears that her son shall never m the girl 
—that she will kill him first. The intensity of her bitterness 
upon the subject seems to be due to some terrible animosity 
that she bears towards the old uncle. She is in possession 
of a secret which she threatens to reveal unless they agree to 
give her boy up to her. At last an accident lays bare the facts in 
the case. The uncle was a twin, and he and his brother were so 
much alike that their own mother could not tell them apart when 
they were small, and they were forced always to wear somethin 
to distinguish them from each other. They grew to manhood an 
fell in love with the same woman—the old lady mentioned in the 
story. She accepted one,and he overheard her making decided 
protestations of affection to the other. In a fit of blind he at- 


tacked his brother, and the two rolled together over the edge of a 
recipice into the ocean below. It was thought that they had both 
os; drowned, but neither was and each had lived on thinking he 


had murdered the other. They are united at last, and the young 
people are made happy through them. It is a rather trashy story, 
called ‘ The Flight of a Shadow’ and is by George MacDonald. 
(50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





IN THE EPILOGUE to ‘A North Country Comedy,’ the author 
says that a novelist inhabits two worlds, in turns by being a shadow 
among realities, and a reality among shadows. Winning or 
grotesque, comely-or hard-featured, stern or adorable, these Scti- 
tious personages, creations of his brain, exist for him, become, for 
the time-being, his brethren and his sisters. If he succeeds in 
puzzling his readers, if he contrives to make the every-day world 
phantasmal and remote, and the world of his fancy near and 
tangible—then he has wielded a wand indeed, and has nothing to 
fear from the scorn of critics or the verdict of time. With some 
of his own stories, our author contends, a romancer falls in love at 
first sight ; with others he becomes gradually enamored ; and for 
yet a third class his feeling is a steady friendship, which neither 
increases nor diminishes until he and his characters take final leave 
of each other. This story may be placed in the last category, as 
the dramatis persone are jog-trot, commonplace people, in whom 
one takes but a languid interest, and for whom one would never 
conceive any great amount of affection. They are held together 
by a very slender thread, the division of an estate, including some 
family relics, being the main episode, the one which is intended to 
give vitality to the story. Sometimes the comedy is really comic, 
sometimes it is a apap the reverse. It is a pity to announce 
a thing as a comedy: it leads the reader to expect too much. This 
one is by M. Betham-Edwards. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Minor Notices 
M. GASTON MASPERO, the French archzologist, has won such 
repute in matters relating to Egypt and ia, that he may 
one of the standard and even classic authors. None 
ane than he eae on to make the —< oe of the Pharaohs 
ive again. Touching our imagination with his illuminating sym- 
pathy, and making his own mighty erudition blaze with enthusiasm, 
kindles in our mind the constant desire to become better ac- 
quainted with the contemporaries of Abraham and Jonah. In the 
authorized edition now issued by Messrs. <r we have a capi- 
tal handbook of ‘ Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria.’ It is not 
history, politics, literature or archzology that he gives us in this 
handsome book. Rather he pictures the everyday life of the mer- 
chant, artisan, housekeeper and hunter, of ordinary people and the 
rich and great. He shows us the city house and the country-seat, 
the funny fellow, the sedate man, the dandy and dude, the beggar 
and the debtor. Marriage, funerals and feasts are described ; and, 
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lest we should suspect the author of too warm an imagination, we 
have nearly two hundred illustrations with which to check that 

iar Frenchiness, or ‘ Gallic genius,’ which means either divin- 
ity or astigmatism in the eye. peyote rae ee pt par ae 
compare ian with tian civilization, and on the whole we 
should rather have lived in the valley of the Nile than in that of the 
Euphrates. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE SPHINX—who was a female—doubtless proposed this 
riddle to Cedipus on his winding way :—‘ Shall Girls Pro- 
?’ Whichever way she answered, it slew her, and lucky 
reece was rid forever of the pestiferous questioner. The 
* Speculative Bachelor ’ who has given this title to his clever little 
booklet is both Sphinx and CEdipus, both proposer and disposer. 
He is evidently one who has had large experience or large intuitions 
of the wiles and ways of women, and he lays the matter in the 
broadest way at the feet of his reader. ‘Shall girls pose ?’ 
Why not? Queens should not be the only ones allo by social 
observance to select their consorts; and even if the privilege be re- 
stricted to them, are not all American women queens? Perhaps 
fewer mistakes would be made if all judicious maidens were 
given their own choice. ‘As sunlight drinketh dew,’ would this 
régime be hailed by the maid forlorn who is never asked, but who 
now at least would have an opportunity! The author then goes 
on to discuss, with abundant literary illustration, ‘ Maidens Choos- 
ing,’ ‘ Proposals of Marriage’ (don’t propose by letter !), ‘ The Girl 
who Refuses You’ (but offers to be your ‘sister’), ‘Some Femi- 
ninities,’ ‘ Paying Attention’ (to the inattentive), ‘Engagements,’ 
* About Kisses’ (and their blisses), ‘ Falling in Love’ (the bottom- 
iess pit), and ‘ Ingenious Proposals,’ by which the ingenious maiden 
shows her ingenuity in leading on to love by hints and innuendoes 
and meanderings through the rye. ‘To tell that tale my pen were 
weak’! ‘Timely’ as well as ‘contemporaneous’ interest may be 
claimed for a book on this subject published in leap year. 
(75 cts. Cassell Pub'g Co.) 








‘CHATS WITH GIRLS and Women,’ by Eliza Chester, is a book 
by one who knows girls and women well, and evidently under- 
stands their needs and how to help them. We find no dull pages 
in this volume, but direct, suggestive, helpful advice, not dumped 
in cargo, but put in dainty ways so as to draw attention and stim- 
ulate eagerness to know. Self-culture, the author believes, as we 
do also, consists not only in care of the body, observation, memory, 
thinking, the study of languages, reading, travel, etc., but also in 
the cultivation of a'sense of humor. She has hints to dull as well 
as to clever girls; tells about moral culture, the training of the will 
and the choice of companions; and spices her talk with many an 
anecdote and little joke. What our own culture means to others 
is fitly discussed in conclusion. The neat volume, stamped in blue 
and gold, is well named, and is fitly included in the Portia Series. 
($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.)——OUT OF THE letter-box of the 
New York Observer, Helen A. Hawley has withdrawh her ‘ Friend- 
ly Letters to Girls,’ and instead of using a ribbon to bind them, 
has insheathed them between boards. She talks of faces, tact, 
curiosity, courage, dress, money, work, friendships, reading aloud, 
and other topics nearly two dozen in number. These letters are 
charming sermonettes, full of sympathy and affection, and calcu- 
lated to win attention and exert influence for good. We believe 
with the author that ‘a = mere | is one of the best of edu- 
cators.’ (socts. A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





‘HARD LIFE IN THE COLONIES, and Other Experiences by Sea 
and Land’ is the title of an interesting addition to the Adventure 
Series, the author or editor being Catherine Carlyon Jenkyns. The 
adventures are modern, indeed recent, for the adventurers are al- 
leged to be still living in California. A British youth is ‘ shang- 
haied ’—a term admitted, and very properly, to ‘ The Century Dic- 
tionary '"—and sails ‘ round the —— Chile and tg California. 
He voyages also to China, and to Melbourne and Calcutta, sees 
hard life in the colonies, Australia and New Zealand, and finally 
settles down on the Pacific coast. The ‘British youth’ has three 
names, and the style shows the three letter-writers, from whom 
the matter of the book has been compiled ; but the story reads all 
the better for the variety, while it is a — as of one character. 
The sailor's experience with crimps or land-sharks is dramatically 
told. The chapter on Chinese pirates is first-rate, and vividly re- 
calls the days when the naval police of many nations were engaged 
ingimproving this species of vermin off the face of the earth. 
When caught, the only difference between the Chinese who threw 
* stink-pots’ or es made of sulphury powder, and the Euro- 
pean mercenaries in oles. queues and petticoats who aimed 
the cannon, were that the Celestials were beheaded three at a time, 
while the ‘ Christians’ were hanged from church steeples. The 
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curiosities of navigation in the China seas, the peculiarities of life 
among the Maoris, and in the new English continent where the 
study of gen is under ban, as well as the pi of soft and 
hard life in California are told with spirit, and the book is well 
worthy of its place in the series. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 


THE ‘REAL GHOST STORIES,’ edited by Mr. W. T. Stead, and 
issued as the Christmas number of Zhe Review of Reviews, are 
supposed by the editor to be of such a tremendous character that 
the editor—at the suggestion, he tells us, of Catholics, Theoso- 
hists and Spiritualists—has thought it necessary to preface them 
y a caution that they had better not be read by persons of tender 
morbid excitability or excessively nervous temperament. 
his leads to a summary of several of the noted French cases of 
hypnotism, tales of doubles, clairvoyance, ghosts, ‘ thought-bodies,’ 
and the like, collected, or in some manner vouched for, by the So- 
ciety for peace Research. There are portraits of some of the 
officers of the Society, most of whom look like people who might 
see ghosts. There are portraits, also, of persons who assert that 
they have seen strange things, but only one actual ghost portrait, 
from a crayon drawing, which is not nearly so satisfactory as 
Blake’s sketch of the ghost of a flea. There is nothing in the 
mphlet more dreadful than its print, and ple who leek to 
nd in it some new light on dark subjects will, we fear, be disap- 
pointed. But readers who want simply ghost-stories, and who 
care more for quantity than quality, will get their money's worth. 
(25 cts. The Review of Reviews.) 





IN ‘EARL CANNING,’ in the Rulers of India Series, may be 
found much valuable information, both as regards the mutiny and 
the transfer of India to the Crown. Canning’s policy is defended 
upon grounds which modern criticism justifies, and the attack upon 
him led by Lord Ellenborough is seen in its true light. The most 
important portions of the volume are the chapters given to the re- 
forms and changes in the Government after the Crown had as- 
sumed the responsibility for the Indian dependencies. These are 
given in some detail, and Canning is shown to have been greatly 
responsible for their adoption. The calmness and steadfastness 
of the Governor-General during the storm of rebellion and the 
ultimate success of his measures afford the best justification of his 
policy, and the best defense against the carping criticisms of an 
adverse political party and an ignorant public press. (60 cts. 
Macmillan & Co.)——-THE ‘ MARQUIS OF SALISBURY’ is one of 
the best of the numbers in the Queen’s Prime Ministers Series, 
though no contemporaneously-written history of a manstill alive and 
active can be adequate. It is necessary, perhaps, to have ‘lives’ 
of Gladstone, Salisbury and other living statesmen, but, as a rule, 
they are and must be unsatisfactory. They are usually eulogies or 
diatribes. Judge not a man till he is dead is an old and excellent 
rule. This work of Dr. Traill seems free from undue admiration 
for its hero, and gives a very useful account of the public life of 
the English Premier up to the present time. ($1. Harper & Bros.) 





_ THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY Studies in Historical and 
Political Science have reached their tenth series, the first number 
of which contains a careful study of the Bishop Hill Colony, which 
was a “pa communistic settlement in Henry County, Ill. Mr. 
Michael A. Mikkelsen is the author, and his treatment of the 
theme is both sympathetic and critical. The people who founded 
this Colony were Scandinavians in origin, most of them Swedes, 
and Jansenists (followers of Eric Jansen) in faith. A vivid picture 
is drawn of the social, economic and religious life of the commun- 
ity and of the dissensions and disastrous financial speculations 
which ultimately brought legal penalties and dissolution. The 
monograph is a valuable study in a phase of aren 5 (50 cts. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press..——-AMos Perry, LL.D., well- 
known as the Secretary of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
was formerly the United States Consul at Tunis. While holding 
that post he made a study of the geography and history of the 
country, and of the manners and customs of the people. His 
pamphlet on these subjects, well printed and illustrated, is en- 
titled ‘ An Official Tour along the Eastern Coast of the Regency of 
Tunis.’ The chapters are as readable as a magazine article, and 
thoroughly trustworthy. Full of curious and valuable information, 
withal , a he down to date, the monograph is virtually a supple- 
ment to the author’s standard work on ‘ Carthage and Tunis, Past 
and Present.’ By continued correspondence with his old friends, 
and careful study of contemporaneous facts, he gives us a picture 
of the country corrected to 1890. The Revolution of 1881, as long 
ago foretold by the writer, is described. He takes occasion here- 
in to point out the difference between political economy and politi- 
cal folly on the site of ancient Carthage. A good map and spirited 
portraits (one of them being of the author of ‘ Home, Sweet Home’) 
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bring this part of Africa very near to us, and make its human in- 
terest very real. The author is critical as well as descriptive. 
(Providence : Standard Printing Co.) 





Now THAT AFRICA is becoming less and less the Dark Conti- 
nent and is being more and more opened by exploration, it is but 
fair that justice should be meted out to the various nationalities 
taking in the work. The men of Italy have not been behind 
those of other European nations, and the sons of princes and 
peasants have competed alike for success and honors. Sofia Born- 
piani, having compiled the story of ‘ Italian Explorers in Africa,’ 
gives a list of names that is surprising in length and variety. A 
score or so of brave travellers, missionaries, scientific men and 
pathfinders have their careers briefly but vigorously outlined and 
the portraits make them very real to us. With Casati and Di 
Brazza we are all familiar, but the author makes us acquainted 
with others whose names stand for good hard work done in vari- 
ous parts of that continent that is losing its mysteriousness under 
the search-lights of travel, mission work and commercial enter- 
prise. The geographical work done by Italians during the past 
twenty years is an index of the vigorous life which animates the 
nation now united under a just and progressive Government. Ex- 
alted rivalry with England and America—the models of yang 
Italy—impelled the undertaking of these expeditions. Weare gla 
these heroes of endeavor have found in one of their countrywomen 
a person capable of telling their story in readable style. The mat- 
ter of the work is of sterling value and much fresh information 
about Africa is conveyed in an agreeable manner. (8o0cts. F. H. 
Revell Co.) 





‘Our Boys IN IRELAND,’ by Henry W. French, is so hand- 
somely got-up that we wonder to find such gorgeous array for so 
— a y. Mr. French is an old traveller, and has already 

n parties of boys (in books) through China and India. The 
fact that the party is now going through Ireland is enough to in- 
sure fun and mild adventure from start to finish. The boys are 
— American lads from Boston, and it is refreshing to have 

reland described in text and dialogue by others than Englishmen 
or those who have decided opinions on Irish politics and religion. 
On cliff and bog, amid Ireland’s grand scenery, through her stately 
cities or in the potato fields, in north and Protestant, in ‘Spanish’ 
or in south Ireland, and in presence of all types of Irish humanity, 
the boys make characteristic remarks and criticisms. Pretty nearly 
all the places worth visiting are seen and the dark and bright sides 


of Irish life thoroughly scanned. Incidentally one learns much of . 


the history and politics of ‘the most distressful country,’ and the 
statement of the questions at issue is lucidly given and nearly up 
to date. The volume is one of the best in the literature of travel 
for young folks. ($2.50. Worthington Co.) 





VOL. IV. OF THE handsome library edition of Landor’s ‘Im- 
aginary Conversations’ continues the dialogues of literary men, 
the longest of which, filling more than a hundred pages, is that 
of Landor and Southey, devoted to a minute criticism of Milton’s 

Another, in which Landor figures with Archdeacon Hare, 
contains much interesting comment on orthographical matters, 
though the larger part of it is of a literary character. It is interest- 
ing, by the way, to find Landor advocating the dropping of the x 
in honour, favour, and similar words, ‘ for the sake of consistency,’ 
the superfluous vowel having been elided in author, emperor, etc. 
Two more volumes will complete this edition, which is as cheap as 
it is good. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.)}——THE third in the series 
of ‘Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,’ published by 
Columbia College, is a pamphlet by George Ashton Black on ‘ The 
History of Municipal Ownership of Land on Manhattan Island.’ 
It begins with the incorporation of the city in 1653, and traces the 
history of the land belonging to the municipality down to 1844, 
when all land not needed for public purposes was finally disposed 
of. Mr. Black is by no means an advocate of municipal land- 
holding, but, on the contrary, believes it to be unfavorable to the 
most profitable utilization vf the land. The chief value of his work, 

, lies in its record of historical facts and in the accom- 
panying tables of statistics. (50 cts.) 





‘ ABOUT CEYLON AND BORNEO,’ by Walter J. Clutterbuck, is a 
book of travels, in which life in these two islands is vividly de- 
scribed. The narrative is of the rough-and-tumble sort, in which 
style is apparently the last requisite considered. A Negro is always 
a ‘nigger,’ and things are usually called either by their right 
names, or by slang terms, but always by the a appellative. 
A deal of space is devoted to personal adventures and an- 
noyances. Entomology is not a as science, nor in Latin 
abstract terms, nor with classified relations, but only as that de- 
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partment of experience which includes vermin and irritation of 
cuticle. There is, however, a good deal of that kind of informa- 
tion, jotted down in an irregular way, which intending tourists or 
— may find useful. The changes in Ceylon which took 
place between the author’s two visits are noted, and plantation life 
under the ‘ spicy breezes’ is described with liveliness and evident 
accuracy. Borneo is revealed to us only so far as is allowed by a 
view from the deck of a ship passing round the northern part of 
it, with a short time ashore, so that Borneo, except Brunei, is still 
a mystery. Two maps, over two-score illustrations and an ap- 
pendix with some facts for the trader reinforce the text. ($2. 
Longmans, Green & Co.)——‘ A WINTER IN INDIA and Malaysia, 
among the Methodist Missions,’ is a timely work which carries. 
our thought into tropical lands. The author is the Rev. M. V. B. 
Knox, DD: and Bishop J. F. Hurst, the author of ‘ Indika,’ fur- 
nishes an introduction. The sights and scenes of the variegated 
life of the cities of India and the peculiarities of its manifold 404 
are discoursed upon by an American full of zeal and energy. This. 
wandering Yankee is free in his criticisms, but full of good-nature. 
Bird, beast and man interest him, and some of the comparisons 
made and contrasts drawn are decidedly mirth-provoking. He 
also made a tour in Burmah, and stopped at Penang and Singa- 
pore just long enough to barely admit the propriety of inserting 
‘Malaysia’ in his title. The Methodists will especially enjoy this 
lively record of work and impressions. ($1.20. Hunt & Eaton.) 





THE ADMIRBLE translation of the Greek Stoic Epictetus by 
Prof. Long was lately reviewed, in its two-volume form, in The 
Critic. It was meet that these choice bits of philosophy should be 
garnered up in even more precious and dainty form, as a new vol- 
ume of Knickerbocker Nuggets. Such “wr of antique perfume, 
rich with all ancient thought, are like those iridescent jars of the 
Cesnola collection which burn with immemorial sunlight and re- 
flect from their rainbow /amne the light of other days. Time has. 
no effect on Epictetus except to make him more lovely, as it has. 
made the Cypriote tear-jars. Few ancient philosophers, indeed, 
have wept into more perfect form the tears that they shed over 
human instability and evanescence. The ‘Encheiridion ’ and the 
‘ Discourses’ are potent with their philosophic pastilles for many 
an ailment of our day—carking care, cynicism, levity, commonplace. 
Each aphorism is a physician’s powder charged with ome: and 
they may be taken little or much according to the disease. ‘Every- 
thing has two handles,’ says the philosopher: take or abstain ac- 
cording to the need. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE most notable article from a literary point of view in the 
March Century is Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Oracles Old and New,’ on‘ The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry ’"—the first of a series of essays to. 
be published under the latter title. They have been delivered as. 
lectures at Johns Hopkins University; in connection with Col- 
umbia College, at the Berkeley Lyceum, New York ; and still more 
recently in connection with the University of Pennsylvania. These 
opening ‘oracles’ are attempts to define poetry, of which Mr. 
Stedman considers that of Theodore Watts the best. Poetry, ac- 
cording to Mr. Watts, is ‘the concrete and artistic expression of the 
human mind in emotional and rhythmical language.’ This would 
be satisfactory, Mr. Stedman thinks, if it insisted more definitely 
upon the office of the imagination. We are more certain that we 
agree with him as to the substantial truth of another oracle, deliv- 
ered by a ten-year-old sibyl, to the effect that ‘ things without poetry 
are very scarce.’ For one thing, the dome of St. Paul’s, as seen 
by Mr. Pennell through wide stretches of London fog, is certainly 
not without poetry; neither is it when seen nearer, from cheap- 
side, or Fleet Street, or Ludgate Hill. Mr. Pennell has been 
blamed by an English critic for makjng his London too sunny. 
The critic ought to stay, just once, when everybody else has gone 
out of town, In these drawings of St. Paul's there are grime and 
fog and mud and smoke enough to satisfy anyone that they were 
done in the height of the season—all very poetical, too. But—it 
shows how wise the little sibyl was in leaving room for exceptions— 
there is no poetry in the interior of St. Paul's. And here we find 
Mr. Pennell #00 realistic. His drawings recall the original too 
well. They make one feel dyspeptic. Mr. Cole’s ‘ Knight of 
Malta,’ after Giorgione, is a very fine work, equal to anything in 
the series of cuts illustrating the Italian Old Masters, to which it 
belongs. A modern American master of painting, Mr. John S. 
Sargent, is represented, in another triumph of wood-engraving, by 
his exquisite oil portrait of a child, Miss ‘Beatrice Goelet. The 
engraver in this case is Mr. Henry Wolf. These two engravin 
alone, would make this as remarkable'a number artistically as Mr. 
Stedman’s article makes it in a literary way ; but still another class 
of cultivated readers is appealed to in the critical study on Pader- 
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ewski, by Mr. William Mason, followed by a bi ical sketch 
contributed by Fanny Morris Smith and a tribute to the 

eat pianist. ichard W. Gilder, There are two raits of 

derewski, one of which is the frontispiece of the number. 

Mr. Lowell's fine lines ‘On a Bust of Grant’—the last he ever 
wrote, Prof. Norton believes—appears on the first page of the 
March Scribner’s, which also contains a facsimile of one of the 
stanzas, showing interlineations, etc. The ‘Water Route from 
Chicago to the Ocean’ (that is to say, the Lakes, the Welland Canal 
and the St. Lawrence), is described by Lieut. Charles C, Rogers, 
U.S.N. There are many pictures of very uninteresting scenery. 
Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., discourses on ‘ Small Country Places,’ 
and shows examples of what has been done with trees, shrubs 
and water on places of only a few acres. Mr. Coffin’s third paper 
on ‘ American Illustration of To-day ’ is devoted to Messrs. Abbey, 
Pennell, Smedley, Frost and others too numerous to mention. 
The Paris Opéra, the Opéra-Comique and the Conservatoire are 
described by Mr. William F. Sharp, and his article is handsomely 
illustrated with views and portraits. ‘Speed in Locomotives’ is 
considered by M. N. Forney, who examines into the ‘ Limitations 
of Fast Running’; by Theodore N. Bly, who considers ‘ Train- 
Speed a Question of Transportation’; and by H. Walter Webb, 
who relates the results of ‘A Practical Experiment.’ 


The March Far and Near opens with an editorial, ‘ A Friendly 
Word to Employees,’ which gives valuable practical suggestions as 
to the proper exercise of moral responsibility toward employers. 
Mr. Robert Waters, in ‘Things That Have Helped Me,’ takes up 
one by one the different incentives to study and opportunities of 
learning that have come in his way, and draws the moral that a 
lover of books will make time to profit by them. Mrs. Walford’s 
sixth paper in the series of Twelve English Authoresses, treats of 
Felicia Hemans, the modern novelist apparently finding it rather 
hard to comprehend the once great popularity of this sentimental 
poet, although she proves her to be a very attractive subject for a 
sketch. The charm lies rather with Mrs. Walford, we suspect, 
than with Mrs. Hemans. ‘Picnic Philosophy’ is a successful at- 
— to sugar the pill of a first lesson in Political Economy. Miss 
Evelyn S. Foster writes of the Sistine Madonna, as ‘ One of the 
World’s Great Pictures,’ and Miss M. E, J. Kelley talks about ‘A 
Matter of Dress’; The London Letter describes the workings of 
‘The Women’s Printing Society,’ and ‘A Voice from the arectinn 
Home for Destitute Children’ speaks of interesting work near at 
hand. A poem entitled ‘Why Do We Worry?’ is contributed by 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, and the second part of ‘A Poppy Garden,’ 
by Miss Emily M. Morgan, finishes the story. Two new depart- 
ments appear in this issue—‘ The Work-Basket,’ which, contrary 
to the ordinary custom, proves to be filled by fancy-work instead 
of wgage and ‘Gossip about Women ’—a small corner which 
tends to show that the members of Working Girls’ Clubs are much 
like the rest of us. 


We believe that Kit North and the Ettrick Shepherd once con- 





cocted a paper between them—one of the ‘ Noctes '"—-while cutting - 


fancy capers on the ice. Mr. Lang’s paper, on ‘ Literature,’ in the 
February New Review, reads as though it had been written in that 
way. He goes on, gingerly enough, with a reprint of Woodrow’s 
‘Analecta’; looks about him for a nice, smooth bit of modern work ; 
fears Mr. Stevenson's ‘ Wreckers ’ will not bear, not being finished 
yet; tries ‘Q's’ ‘ Blue Pavilions’ and finds it pretty rough going, 
not what he expected ; describes a figure of 8 about the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Chevalier de Johnstone’ (third edition, 1822) and Mr. 
Gosse’s ‘Gossip in a Library’; collides with Mr. Hardy over his 
*Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ ; recovers himself by bumping against 
Dr. Boyd and ‘ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrew’s’; and regains 
the bank arm and arm with Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘ Francis 
Cludde.’ It is wild work, but bracing for the nerves. Mr. Be- 
sant’s paper ‘On Literary Collaboration’ is apro of Mr. 
Brander Matthews’s ‘ With My Friends,’ or rather of the introduc- 
tory essay on the ‘Art and Mystery of Collaboration.’ Mr. Mat- 
thews knows a good deal about it, and Mr. Besant has had enough 
experience, if anybody has, to be able to appreciate the fact. He 
therefore follows Mr. Matthews even while recounting his own ad- 
ventures, The kernel of the whole matter is that where forthought, 
ingenuity, construction and compression are required, two heads 
are better than one. That is in the making of a plot ; and herein 
is the reason why collaboration in play-writing is most successful. 
As a novel requires a plot, collaboration, if restricted to the plot, 
should also be of use in novel-writing. But in the development of 
character, or of the individual soul, or in lofty — writing, 
collaboration is not possible. On one point Mr. t disagrees 


with Mr. Matthews: he thinks it necessary that one of the two 
rtners should be in authority, should put on the last touches, and 
ave the last word. 


The Critic 






Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
* Fuliet’s Runaway, Once More’—This is the title of a paper in 
Poet-Lore for January, by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, who 
has a new emendation to suggest for the famous crux in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ iii. 2. 6 :— 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
t runaways’ eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk'd of and unseen. 
A volume might be filled with the comments that have been writ- 
tenon the passage. The condensed summary thereof in Fur- 
ness’s ‘New Variorum’ fills twenty-eight octavo pages of fine 
rint. Among the substitutes for the runaways are such possi- 
ilities and impossibilites as ‘Renomy’s’ (French Renommée, or 
Rumor), ‘Rumour’s,’ ‘ rumorous,’ ‘ rumourers,’ ‘ Cynthia’s,’ ‘ ene- 
mies’,’ ‘ rude day’s,’ ‘soon day’s,’ ‘ roving,’ ‘sunny day’s,’ ‘ curious,” 
‘envious,’ ‘sun away,’ ‘yonder,’ ‘runabouts’,’ ‘runaway spies,’ 
‘runagate,’ etc. Mr. Stedman now suggests ‘ Nature’s eye’ (or 
‘eyes, if the plural is insisted upon), on the strength of a passage 
in Marlowe's ‘ Doctor Faustus,’ which he thinks Shakespeare had 
in mind :— 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come; 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent, etc. 
He believes that ‘ young Shakespeare had the Faustus soliloq 


by 
heart—that its every 


phrase and cadence tingled in his own fibre 
when he wrote the adjuration of our impassioned and a 
Juliet.’ He adds:—‘ For look you,—over and above the rhythm 
and syntax, the turns of the phrases, the explicatory 7/a# similarly 
placed in both es,—note that Juliet’s demand for haste is 
merely the converse of Faustus’s wild cry for postponement, just 
as her whole apostrophe betokens joy and rapturous expectation, 
and his—hopeless gloom, the recoil of fierce despair.’ 

All this, and much more that follows in the paper, is ingenious 
and gracefully put, but it does not convince me. Even if Shake- 
speare had the ‘ Faustus’ lines in mind—which I doubt—he might 
have written runaway’s in place of Nature's eye in the converse of 
the passage. On the whole, I am inclined, as I was when I edited 
the play, to regard the original text as preferable to any of the at- 
tempts to mend it. The rumaways are persons running or roving 
about the streets at night. Cotgrave, in his French Dictionary, 
1611, apparently uses rusaway and r ate as nearly equivalent 
terms; and Shakespeare himself, in ‘ Richard III.’ v. 3, 316, has ‘A 
sort of v nds, rascals, and runaways,’ where Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, which he followed, has ‘traitors, thieves, outlaws, and 
runagates.’ This is the simplest possible solution, and is favored 
by the ‘ untalk’d of’ that follows. 

Just as I am writing this, I receive, through the kindness of a 
friend, the February number of Longman’s Magazine, containing 
a paper on ‘Runawayes Eyes’ (one of the early forms of the read- 
ing) by Mr. J. W. Hales. He defends the original text, with the 
interpretation I have given, and cites, among other parallel 
sages, the following from Spenser’s ‘ Epithalamion,’ apostrophising 
Night :— 

= Spread thy broad wing over my love and me, 

That no man may us see; 

And in thy sable mantle us enwrap 

From fear of peril and foul horror free. 
Mr. Hales says that, after noticing this parallelism, he found from)’ 
Furness’s edition that it had been observed by Dr. Tycho Momm- 
sen in his edition of the play. Mommsen believes that Spenser’s 
words were ‘undoubtedly floating 1 = the mind of the poet.’ 
Hunter, who explained runaways as I have done, pointed out a 
late authority for it in Dyche’s Dictionary, 1735 :—‘ Runagate or 
Runaway, a rover, a wanderer.’ : 

I may add that Schmidt, in his invaluable ‘ Shakespeare-Lexi- 
con,’ defines runaway in both the ‘ Richard III.’ and ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ passages as ‘one who runs away, that is, in the ways, one 
who roves and rambles about, a vagabond’; adding for the latter. 
passage, ‘eavesdroppers rambling about the streets at night.’ 


It is no more than fair to add that Mr. Stedman says that, after 
all, the old reading does not ‘excite my [his] absolute skepticism,” 
though the explanation he prefers for rwaaway seems to me far- 
my mp in comparison with that which I have accepted. He puts 
it thus :-— 

For I would not, like Warburton, White and others, deem Phebus 
the runaway, but would rather think that Juliet—all woman, yet all 
child—applied that pretty appellation to her dainty self. To an editor 
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who by chance was a bit of a poet, that notion might not seem half so 
fanciful as many of the conceits in Shakespeare’s deathless apotheosis of 
youth, with all its efflorescence of speech and passion, its happy hapless 
voice and deed. But my acceptance of the word which so many censors 
have disallowed at last has been shaken—the argument through anal 
being so convincing—by a chance comparison of Juliet’s speech wit 
its model in a play by resonant Kit Marlowe. 


A Misprint in the‘ Shakspere Primer.’—A young correspondent 
asks what Dowden, in his admirable ‘Shakspere Primer ’ (p. 30), 
means by saying that the third Folio ‘contains seven additional 

lays,’ and then giving the titles of eight. The printer is doubt- 
ess responsible for making two out of one by giving the title 
thus :—‘ The History of Sir John Oldcastle ; The Good Lord Cob- 
ham.’ The semicolon should be a comma, and Zhe should be Zhe. 





Boston Letter 


As I READ the other day an item in a London paper pegneting 
the warm welcome given there to the handsome and tastefully ar- 
ranged ‘ Elizabethan Songs,’ which Little, Brown & Co. published 
a short time ago, I knew that our English cousins as well as our 
own American brethren could appreciate Mr. Garrett’s work, but 
at the same time I wondered whether they all understood the 
painstaking care and industry by which the artist has won his 

resent high position. This ‘ Elizabethan Songs’ is the first book 
in which his wishes and ideas have been fully carried out. With 
his publishers he determined at the outset that it should appeal 
only to the most cultivated and yet, knowing how limited must be 
the sale in those circumstances, Little, Brown & Co., with warm 
enthusiasm for the work, did not hesitate in the large expense de- 
manded by its character and style. Mr. Garrett’s popular work, 
such as his picture of a ‘Sunday at the Museum of Fine Arts’ 
published in the last Harper's Weekly, brings his name before 
thousands of people, and they, as well as the more limited who find 
high enjoyment in such works as the ‘Elizabethan Songs,’ will, 
perhaps, be interested in a little sketch of his life. 

Mr, Garrett's people were French, coming from Bordeaux. 
Their family name was Grenier, but two generations back it was 
changed to Garret, the 5 equivalent. Afterwards another 
<t’ was added. Edmund H. Garrett was born in Albany, New 
York, in 1853. His mother was a genuine Yankee, being directly 
descended from the first child born in Salem, Mass. With her 
husband she returned to New England when Edmund was a baby, 
and here in the public schools of Roxbury the son received his 
education. Learning the trade of wood-engraving, he followed 
that for iy ears, his first important work in illustrating being 
done for Mr. A. V. S. Antony, then in charge of the publishing of 
the subscription edition of Longfellow for James R. Osgood & Co. 
Since that se Mr. Garrett has illustrated books for Cassell & Co., 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Little, Brown & 
Co., Roberts Bros., Harper & Bros. and others, besides working 
for the various periodicals. He studied in America with the late 
John B. Johnston and in Paris with Jean Paul Laurens, LeFebvre 
and B ger. At the Paris Salon he exhibited in water-color and 
his work was also 4 ore at the various water-color exhibi- 
tions in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston. Mr. Gar- 
rett received a silver medal at the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Institute, while the Boston Art Club purchased his picture 
of ‘Boon Companions,’ but he has been too busy illustrating to 

aint very much, most of his work in the latter direction having 
Rion done in his spare minutes. His latest works in illustrating 
have been the ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal’ and ‘Snow-Bound’ pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘ Monte Cristo,’ the ‘ Blind Mu- 
sician’ and ‘Elizabethan Songs’ published by Little, Brown & 
Co., ‘Sonnets by H. H.,’ Selections from Keats and Shelley and 
‘ Ailes D’Allouettes ’ ere Ym es by Roberts Brothers. 
He has also recently finished for Francis Wilson, the well-known 


_ Comic opera star, a book of translations from ne Eugene 


and Roswell M. Field, an etched title-page, rubricated, and 75 
kay constituting Mr. Garrett’s contribution to this book, of 
ich I am told but 100 copies will be printed. He has alsoa 
collection of tales for children which he is illustrating for the Lip- 
pincott Co. Next year Mr. Garrett hopes to publish a volume 
somewhat similar to ‘ Elizabethan Songs,’ and in the interest of 
this he will go to England in the coming summer. He is also at 
work on the new edition of Bulwer, to be put forth by Estes & 
Lauriat. Mr. Garrett’s home is in Winchester, one of the prettiest 
suburbs of Boston. 
The Boston artists, by the way, have taken definite action re- 
arding their prospective standing at the Columbia Exposition. 
metiagain at. the Art Club rooms and passed resolutions 
that the action of the Boston jury be considered as final in select- 
ing pictures for the Art Department at the World’s Fair and not 
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subject to revision. They also asked that one sculptor be added 
to the jury. Some of the artists wished to go further and increase 
the number of the Boston jury, but it was finally thought best to 
pass the resolutions as drawn up by the committee appointed at 
the earlier meeting. These resolutions will be sent to Mr. Ives, 
Director of the Art Department at Chicago, to the Massachusetts 
commissioners and to the committee appointed in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

An interesting work of art is being prepared in Cambridge. Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent, Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium at 
Harvard and widely known as one of the most accomplished in- 
structors in physical training in the country, has for years made a 
study of the form of man. Hehas measured thousands of students, 
has tested their capacities as compared with their measurements 
and now as a result of his investigations has determined upon what 
would be considered the ideally perfect man from a physical point 
of view. W.C. Noble, the Cambridge sculptor, is to prepare a 
bronze cast from this scientific measurement and that cast will be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. 

Butler’s book, like the doughty General himself, bobs up in the 
most unexpected way. Now there isa question whether ‘ the token 
of appreciation’ on the prospectus was signed by all the Govern- 
ors whose names were appended in facsimile. Gov. Robinson says 
he did not sign his name to the prospectus, but that he did write 
his name in the form there printed upon a menu card at the ban- 

uet given by ex-Gov. Ames last year to Gov. Russell and the ex- 
vernors, and that all the guests then signed their names at the 
request of Gov. Ames as a souvenir ofthe occasion. How the list 
got from the menu card to the prospectus is now an interesting 
— Another question of accuracy in the book is raised by 
ov. Ames in an allusion to the double-page picture which repre- 
sents Gov. Butler on his way to the famous Harvard Commence- 
ment where he did not get his degree of LL.D. Gov, Butler in 
the picture sits all alone in the carriage. Gov. Ames in jocose 
reference says, as a matter of fact, he sat side by side with the 
hero of New Orleans on that famous ride; when Mr. Ames pub- 
lishes 42s book, he is going to have a picture similar to this one, 
with Butler left out and himself alone in state! 

Dr. Abbot is also up in arms again. The Harvard Committee 
on Government having decided that Prof. Royce, by his criticism 
of Dr. Abbot’s philosphy, has not taken a step calling for any ac- 
tion on the part of the College, Dr. Abbot repeats his attack upon 
his critic, characterizing the latter’s action as ‘hysterical hilarity 
intended to blur the issue, to confuse and deceive the public and 
to whitewash the ugly facts.’ The Committee maintained that 


Prof. Royce by using the phrase ‘professional warning’ did not 


refer to his connection with the College as a professor but wrote as 
a professional student or writer; this point Dr. Abbot denies, and 
it is, of course, his chief argument on which to hang his appeal to 
the College. 

I learned yesterday, from private sources, that the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Harvard College and the various libraries mentioned in 
the will of Mrs. W. S. Appleton will not be benefitted in the 
slightest degree by the supposed bequest. Everywhere the gifts 
have been announced, but no paper has as yet noted the fact that 
the bequest was made subject to the condition of Mrs. Appleton 
outliving her immediate kin. As she leaves issue the gifts become 
void, and the prospective $50,000 each for the Fine Arts Museum 
and Harvard vanishes into air. 


BOSTON, March 1, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATF. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


Mr. WILLIAM R. STEWART, Treasurer, 54 William Street, re- 
ports the following additional subscriptions from Jan. 23 to Feb. 
29, inclusive :— 

$500 each—D. Willis James (additional); A Friend of the Arch. 

$303—Through the World. 

$100 each—Horace L. Hotchkiss, Colgate Hoyt, John D. Crim- 
mins (additional), F. Hopkinson Smith, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, 
Mrs. F.S. Witherbee (additional), Coudert Bros., William R. Grace 
(additional), Clark, Dodge & Co., R. W. Gilder (additional), James 
P. Kernochan, John J. Wysong, Miss Frances Johnston, Edward 
C. Sampson, Chas. G. Landon, Edw. H. Coster (additional), C. C. 
Baldwin (additional), Addison Cammack, O. T. Mackey & Co., 
Mrs. Charles F. Livermore, Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America (through Zhe Commercial Advertiser), 
James Stillman, Mrs. Paran Stevens. 

$90—Through A. J. Cammeyer. 

$50 each—-Wm. M. Kingsland (additional), James B. Colgate, 
Henry de Forest Weekes, Charles A. Peabody, Jr., Mrs. John T. 
Farish, Miss Aymar, John Harsen Rhoades, Mrs. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard. f 
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- $25 each—E. H. Peaslee, Francis Lathrop, B. Aymar Sands, 
Mrs. Simon Sternberger, Frederic Cromwell, Mrs. Frederic Crom- 
well, W. A. S., M. T. P. (additional), P. R. P., Jr. 

$20 each—Mrs. John E. Alexander, F. & T. 

$10 each—Mrs. David Wolfe Bishop, Mrs. Henry Asher Rob- 
bins, Mrs. George B. de Forest, Mrs. George S. Bowdoin, Mrs. W. 
C. Schermerhorn, Mrs, Charles de Rahm, Jr., Miss Townsend, 

Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. Peter Townsend low, Mrs. Charles 
H. Coster, Mrs. John I. Kane, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. F. 
Le Roy Satterlee, Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. John R. Suydam, Mrs. T. 
K. Gibbs, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mrs. George Cabot Ward, 
Mrs. Charles H. Marshall. 

$5 each—Charles Stuart Welles, Mrs. James K. Whitaker, Mrs. 
Walter L. Suydam, Mrs. Benjamin Welles, Mrs. S. G. Perry, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge. 

$1 each—An American, Miss Mary I. Oakley, Mrs. J. L. Chapin, 
L. T., Gloucester, Mass. 

$9.47—Cash-box returns. 

Total, $4791.47 ; previously reported, $108,453.03; grand total, 
$113,244.50. Balance needed, $14,755.50. 


The Lounger 


I AM ALWAYS glad to give a hearing to the wronged writer, and 
therefore when Mr. Leander S. Keyser of Springfield, O., com- 
plains in Zhe Writer that he has been treated unkindly by the 
editor of ‘a magazine which pretends to high literary merit,’ I am 
glad to help him by calling the attention of other editors to his 
grievance. It seems that Mr. Keyser sent to an editor a manu- 
script ‘ consisting of only thirteen pages.’ He had ‘ folded it twice 
across the width and sent it in an envelope of the ordinary size, 
such as most business men use in their correspondence.’ Now see 
what happened : ‘ It came back in a long, narrow envelope, and 
was, therefore, folded lengthwise, with an ugly crease near the 
middle.’ Was this not hard? It was, indeed ; nor was this all. 
He had to have it ‘copied on the typewriter,’ which cost him 
seventy-five cents. ‘Had I not cause for righteous indignation 
against that editor,’ exclaims Mr. Keyser, ‘and was I wrong in 
vowing never to “open another copy of his magazine?’ Mr. 
Keyser certainly had cause for indignation ; but did he not go to 
extreme measures of revenge when he stopped buying the maga- 
zine? He doesn’t say which magazine it was whose editor folded 
his manuscript lengthwise ; but let us hope that the circulation of 
neither ey” “ei he Century, The Atlantic, Scribner's, Lippin- 
cott's, nor The Cosmopolitan is to be reduced by one copy. Let 
the editors of these magazines be warned, if not too late, to re-. 
fold rejected manuscripts only in the old creases. 


‘MAY AN HUMBLE contributor,’ writes C. H. C., ‘venture to 
suggest that whenever editors, or sub-editors, or mauuscript sorters, 
are moved to deface a MS. by marking “2c,” ‘‘ 4c,” “ 6c,” etc., on it 
with pencil, that they held. cast their eyes upward at that golden 
rule which they keep framed over their desks? Is it not feasible to 
assort manuscripts, to put those that are accompanied by “ return 
postage” by themselves, and the stamps by themselves, instead of 
marking the MS., egress or “licking” the stamps thereon, and 
otherwise giving the thing a soiled, second-hand appearance, and 
so making it necessary to make fresh copy for every yom editor ?’ 


‘THE 7rzbune sensibly observed the other Sunday,’ writes the 
same correspondent, ‘that it was high time that authors were re- 
lieved from the burden of oe on manuscript 
passing between them and publishers. Well, we should say so! 

manuscript, which is no more epistolary in its character than 
ien-seeds are, and not half so much as Christmas-cards or 
patent-medicine advertisements, should. be made to pay letter- 
Postage is a mystery. In other ways the law is liberally inter- 
preted ; one may write an inscription in a book without making it 
subject to letter-post And yet here is manuscript, simply a 
merchantable commodity, charged two cents per ounce as if every 
word of it were correspondence as exclusive and personal as the 
most tightly-sealed love-letter. One can imagine that the editors 
of the great magazines might beg that the rates be raised to ten 
cents an ounce, if it ters diminish the avalanche of manuscripts. 
Unfortunately for them the high rates. would not lessen production. 
The army of plutocrat authors would not be affected, while the 
devoted, impecunious poets would simply eat less oatmeal.. They 
would not write any less poetry, and they woudd send it to the edi- 
tors. Were postage or express rates prohibitory, they would each 
and all do their own messenger service and blockade the city streets 
with long-haired men and women, each with his year’s literary 
product under his arm. No, literary production will not down. 
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But high postage, the ghost at the literary banquet, must down 
Cannot the members of the veteran and invincible Copyright 
League remove the imposition? By all means let them sit on 
this two-cents-an-ounce-for-manuscript spectre, and it will rise 
“ nevermore,”’’ 


THE SUGGESTION has been made in private, if not publicly, 
that the Laureateship be allowed to pass with the passing of Ten- 
nyson. Swinburne, who would naturally get it if it were awarded 
on purely poetic grounds, has too often turned his gift of words 
into a lash, and — it with dithyrambic vigor to the back of 
respectability in high places, to hope for the prize, even if he 
wanted it. William Morris, who otherwise might get it, is a flannel- 
shirted Socialist. If I were to award it myself among the ‘eligi- 
bles,’ I should bestow it upon Austin Dobson, who in a day of 
small things has done small things more perfectly than anyone 
else. But Messrs. Swinburne, Dobson and William Morris are 
not seeking the tierce of canary (or its equivalent in pounds sterling), 
and other verse-writers are, and one of them will get it—un- 
less an interregnum is allowed, such as that which followed, for 
over sixty years, the death of rare Ben Jonson. In this connec- 
tion G. W. S. writes in the 7rzbune :— 

An ode upon the death of the Duke of Clarence appeared in the 7imes 
on the morning after his death; the author of it Mr. Alfred Austin. A 
second ode upon the same subject saw the light three days later in a 
Sunday paper, to which was appended the name of Lewis Morris. A 
third has been expected from the prolific pen of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
whom illness and distance seems to have silenced. That Sir Edwin 
Arnold should be ill is a matter of regret to his friends, and to the gen- 
eral reader, It seems to be felt also to be a little hard on him that he 
should for any reason be kept out of the competition upon which two 
of his rivals entered with such alacrity. For competition there is, and 
for no less a prize than the Laureateship. It has not been stifled by 
the mere fact that the present Laureate is alive, and the post therefore 

“not vacant. When some admirers of these different writers of verse 
whom I have named put them forward some time ago as candidates for 
the succession to Suet Tennyson, a murmur was heard. Their rivalry, 
or that which their friends set up for them, was thought premature; the 
more severe called it indecent. 


‘IT MAY INTEREST your readers,’ writes a friend in England, 
‘to know that the typewriter is used by Edna Lyall even for the 
first composition ; also that Agnes Giberne, our popular astronomi- 
cal author, has just ordered one, and indeed that nearly every Eng- 
lish man or woman of letters has succumbed. The present writer 
protests. She has her articles ‘ typed,’ but will not touch ‘the ac- 
cursed thing ' herself, in spite of a poignant scoff from Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling ‘ What do your publishers care for your elegant pen- 
manship?’ Publishers are not one’s only correspondents,—and 
why should we seek to sink our individuality more in writing than 
in speaking? In speaking we do not z#fone; in writing let us 
still be ourselves, let our friends still recognize the outward sym- 
bols of the mind and character within.’ 


MIss MARY E. HAWKER (‘ Lanoe Falconer’) is quoted as saying : 
—‘ A lady came to stay in our neighborhood who played the zither. 
I am passionately fond of music, so I often went to hear her play. 
Once she played an air that haunted me with its intense and hope- 
less sadness. She said that it was a Russian peasant air. After 
I went home it rang in my ears. I could not forget it. Then I 
determined to write a story with a Nihilist heroine. Shedid so— 
and called it ‘ Mile. Ixe.’ Nobody wanted the manuscript when it 
was first written; for five years it travelled the rounds of the pub- 
lishers and ‘ was quite black,’ says the auther, when it went to Mr. 
Unwin. This, however, was neither a proof nor a disproof of its 
merits. A portrait of of Miss Hawker is the frontispiece of the 
February Writer, and a personal sketch by T. G. L. Hawker ac- 
companies it. 


Mr. CHARLES ALDRICH writes from the Iowa State Library at 
Des Moines:—‘ While just now cutting the leaves of Lztéell’s 
Living Age of Feb. 13, I noticed that it contained an article 
from one of the English reviews on “ The Decay of Originality.” 
Looking a little further, I encountered a most striking evidence 
of this decay. The editor has copied from Chambers's Fournal— 
presumably a recent number—a poem signed “ William Cowan,” 
the title of which is “Every Year.” The verses having a very 
familiar look, I began toread them through. There were six stan- 
zas in all. I saw at once that the fourth, fifth and sixth were 
taken bodily from a poem by the late Gen. Albert Pike, often 
quoted in Congressional and other obituary addresses, and familiar 
to almost everybody. I have a copy of it in the General’s own hand- 
writing, and it is to be found on pages 489 and 490 in Vol. VI. of the 
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Stepman and Hutchinson “ Lib of American Literature.” It 
would seem that “ William Cowan” wrote three indifferent verses, 
in which he makes a singular jumble of his pronouns, and then stole 
the fourth, sixth and seventh verses of Gen. Pike’s well-known 
ae The first line of the sixth verse of the original reads as 
ollows :— 

Too true !—Life’s shores are shifting. 
The rewriter makes it read in his fifth verse :— 

Yes, the shores of life are shifting. 

Otherwise he has stolen the three verses “slick and clean.” It 
may be little wonder that the editor of Chaméers's Fournal was im- 
posed upon, but it seems rather unaccountable that an American, 
and so well-informed a person as the editor of the Lzving Age, did 
not detect the abominable patchwork at once.’ 


‘THE LOUNGER may be glad to aim a smile at this, writes A. 
N. M. ‘On page 107 of Hardy’s “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” 
are the following words:—“Angel, however, saw her, * * * and 
he spake ; 42s low tones quite reaching her, though he was some 
distance off.” The underscoring is mine. Look at the illustra- 
tion following page 108, and you will see that Angel speaks these 
words so close to Tess that he almost touches her! Surely there 
are not two feet between the two?’ (They ought, between them, 
to have four feet I suppose!) ‘The picture would make one 
believe the man was about to embrace the girl, who draws 
back, both hands up in fright.’ 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

Dr, CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Director, writes (Feb. 7) that the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens is ‘swimming on 
famously this year.’ ‘ We have already been digging at Sikyon and 
Eretria ; I begin at the temple of Hera at Argos next week ; and to- 
day I got from the Government.a concession to dig for seven years 
at Sparta, Amykle and Laconia. This is a great triumph. The 
conditions are more favorable than the French treaty for Delphi. I 
begin at Sparta some time in March.’ A despatch to the American 
papers, dated ‘ Paris, Feb. 28,’ reports that ‘ Dr. Waldstein of the 


American Archeological School has discovered at Argos the 
foundations of the Temple of Hera, which was destroyed by fire in 
429 B.C.; also the remains of a second temple, containing vases, 
bronzes and fragments of sculptures, including a beautiful head of 
Hera.’ There are some 180 workmen employed on the excava- 


tions, 


—The W. T. Evans prize of $300 was awarded, at the exhibition 
of the American Water-Color Society, to ‘Old Friends,’ by Morgan 
Mcliihenny. Although the members of the Society in this city 
number seventy-six, only twenty-seven cast their ballots. 


—The Schaus collection, to be sold on March 8 at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Art Galleries, includes some well-known pictures—Benjamin 
Constant’s Othello Relating his Adventures,’ Aimé Morot’s ‘ El 
Bravo Toro,’ Lefebvre’s ‘ Beatrice,’ Fritz von Uhde’s ‘ The Seam- 
stresses ’ and examples of Vollon, Troyon, Henner, Ziem and Cazin. 
Some of the paintings have already been noticed in these columns. 

—At C. Delmonico’s (Kohn’s) art-gallery in Fifth Avenue are 
to be seen a charming little ‘ Bather’ by Bouguereau and an ‘ Al- 
gerian Color Merchant’ by Géréme, both painted recently to order ; 


—_ a superb Courbet, ‘ Breakers,’ and a fine cattle-piece by Vuil- 
efroy. 


—The Chantrey Bequest has bought sixty-one pictures for the 
National Gallery, costing $196,225. Brock’s ‘ A Moment of Peril’ 
and Hubert Herkomer’s ‘Chapel of the Charterhouse ’ cost $11,000 
each; and ‘ The Port of London,’ by Vicat Cole, ‘Athlete Strug- 
gling with a Python,’ by Sir Frederick Leighton, and ‘ Napoleon 
on Board the Bellerophon,’ by Orchardson, each $10,000. 

—A collection of fifty drawings, humorous and realistic, by C. 
Dana Gibson, is on exhibition at 126 West 23d Street. Mr. Gibson 


is well-known as a contributor to Zzfe and other periodicals, seri- 
ous as well as comic. 


—The Berlin Photographic Company has opened a branch at 
14 East 23d Street, this city, and the Franz Hanfstaengl Fine 
Art Publishing-House has taken charge of its own agency at 31 
West 23d Street, iy | managed by Kirchner Co., and 
proposes to supplement its large photographic exhibit with a small 
ara? of paintings. It has already hung a group of works by 

, Van Haesslin and Plockhorst, Munich painters of 
religious subjects. 

—An etching by Mr. George Rhead after Palma Vecchio’s por- 
trait ‘ Violante,’ now in Vienna, is the frontispiece of the February 
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Portfolio, It is rather oy in manner. In the Inns of Court 
Series, Temple Church and the chapels of Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn 
and the Rolls are described. There are clever pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of the interior of Temple Church. Among the drawings in 
Mr. John Leyland’s article on ‘The Yorkshire Coast’ is one of 
‘Robin Hood's Bay,’ which is near Whitby, and is a famous 
place for fossils. Why the bay was named after the great outlaw 
‘noone knows.’ Mr.O. Watkiss Lloyd begins a series of articles on 
‘ Landscape in Homer.’ He undertakes to show—with good pros- 
pects of success—that the ‘blind bard,’ before he got blind, made 
excellent use of his eyes and was not less appreciative of landscape 
than Shakespeare. , 

—‘ The Ornamentation of Early Firearms’ is treated of by W. 
O. Greene in the March Magazine of Art, with many interesting 
illustrations of damascened and chiselled pistols. A. P. Laurie, 
M.A., claims that in the present state of the manufacture of and 
trade in artists’s colors the painter cannot tell what he is using. 
The copal varnish that he gets is not made of copal, and fully one- 
third of the pigments on the market are fugitive. He thinks that 
the Royal Academy ought to set up a color factory of its own, un- 
der a competent chemist. The Reynolds Centenary is the occa- 
sion of an illustrated article with pictures of the Grammar School 
and Town Hall of Plympton, the little town near Plymouth where 
Sir Joshua was born. His father was teacher of the school, which 
has a handsome Gothic window and a vaulted ceiling. The fron- 
tispiece is a ‘ chromo-typogravure,’ that is to say, a typogravure in 
colors, after a picture by A. Lynch—a fashionably dressed young 
woman at ‘ Twilight.’ 


Mr. Lowell’s Birthday 


Mr. LowELuv’s seventy-third birthday, falling upon Wash- 
ington’s 160th, was celebrated (as noted last week by the 
Lounger) in Brooklyn and Cambridge, and also by the 
proposition in the London Zimes to erect a monument to 
the poet’s memory in Westminster Abbey. We make room 
for a number of extracts from Mr. George William Curtis’s 
admirable address before the Brooklyn Institute. 


The happy young scholar at Elmwood, devoted to literature and 
love and unheeding the great movement of public affairs, showed 
from time to time that beneath the lettered leisure of his life there 
lay the conscience and moral virility that give public effect to genius 
and accomplishment. Lowell’s development as a literary force in 
public affairs is unconsciously and exquisitely portrayed in the 
prelude to ‘Sir Launfal’ in 1848:— 

Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay; 
Then as the touch MY his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 

When Lowell wrote the lines [‘ The Present Crisis’] he was 
twenty-five years old. He was thoroughly stirred by the cause 
which Edmund Quincy in reply to Motley’s question, ‘What pub- 
lic career does America offer?’ had declared to be ‘the noblest 
in the world.’ But Lowell felt that he was before all a poet. 
When he was twenty-seven, he wrote :—‘ If I have any vocation, 
it is the making of verse. When I take my pen for that, the world 
opens itself ungrudgingly before me; everything seems clear and 
easy, as it seems sinking to the bottom would be, as one leans over 
the edge of his boat in one of those dear coves at Fresh Pond. 
But when I do prose it is nvita Minerva. 1 feel as if 1 were 
wasting time and keeping back my message. My true place is to 
serve the cause of a poet. Then my heart leaps before me into 
the conflict.’ Already the musing organist had ceased to dream 
and he was about to strike a chord in a strange and ro ps ar 
key and with a force to which the public conscience would thrill in 
answer, * * * 

But suddenly, and for the first time, the absorbing struggle 
of freedom and slavery for control of the Union was illuminated 
by humor radiant and piercing, which broke over it like daylight, 
and exposed relentlessly the sophistry and shame of the slave 
power. No speech, no plea, no appeal was comparable in popular 
and we effect with this pitiless tempest of fire and hail, in 
the form of wit, argument, satire, knowledge, insight, learning, 
common-sense and patriotism. It was humor of the purest strain, 
but humor in deadly earnest. Inits course, as in that of a cyclone, 
it swept all before it, the press, the church, criticism, scholarship, 
and it bore resistlessly down upon the Mexican War, the pleas for 
slavery, the Congressional debates, the conspicuous public men. 











The 
Its contemptuous scorn of the public cowardice that acquiesced in 
the ions of the slave power started the dormant manhood 
of the North and of the country. * * * 

Apart from their special impulse and influence ‘The Biglow 
Papers’ were essentially and purely American. It is sometimes 
said that the best American poetry is only English poetry written 
on this side of the ocean. But ‘The Biglow Papers’ are as dis- 
tinctively American as ‘Tam o’Shanter ’ is Scotch or the ‘ Divine 
Comedy ’ Italian. They could have been written nowhere else but 
in Yankee New England by a New England Yankee. With 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ they are the chief literary memorial of the 
contest—a memorial which as literature, and for their own delight, 
our children’s children will read, as we read to-day the satires that 
scourge the long-vanished Rome which Juvenal knew and the 
orations of Burke that discuss long-perished politics. * * * 

He had said in 1846 that it was as a poet that he could do his 
best work. But the poetic temperament and faculty do not ex- 
clude prose, and like Milton’s swain ‘ He touched the tender stops 
of various quills.’ The young poet early showed that prose would 
be as obedient a familiar to his genius as the tricksy Ariel of verse. 
Racy and rich, and often of the most sonorous or delicate cadence, 
it is still the tame of a poet and a master of the differences of form. 
His prose indeed is often profoundly poetic, that is, quick with im- 
agination, but always in the form of prose not of poetry. It is so 
finely compact of illustration, of thought and learning, of wit and 
fancy, and permeating humor, that his prose page sparkles and 
sways like a phosphorescent sea. ‘ Oblivion,’ he says, ‘looks in the 
face of the Grecian muse and forgets her errand.’ And again: 
‘ The garners of Sicily are empty now, but the bees from all climes 
still fetch honey from the tiny garden plot of Theocritus.’ Such 
concentrated sentences are marvels of felicity and, although un- 
metred are as exquisite as songs. 

Charles Emerson said of Shakespeare, ‘he sat above this hun- 
dred-handed play of his imagination pensive and conscious,’ and 
so Lowell is remembered by those who knew him well. Literature 
was his earliest love and his latest delight, and he has been often 
called the first man of letters of his time. The phrase is vague, 
but it expresses the feeling that while he was a pect, and a scholar, 
and a humorist, and a critic, he was something else and something 
more, The feeling is perfectly just. Living all summer by the sea 
we watch with fascinated eyes the long-flowing lines, the flash and 
gleam of multitudinous waters, but beneath them all is the mighty 
movement of unfathomed ocean on whose surface only these un- 
dulating splendors play. Literature, whether in prose or verse, was 
the form of Lowell's activity, but its master impulse was not 
esthetic but moral. When the activities of his life were ended, in 
a strain of clear and tender reminiscence he sang :— 

I sank too deep in the soft-stuffed repose, 

That hears but rumors of earth’s wrongs and woes; 
Too well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 
Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste. 
These still had kept me could I but have quelled 
The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 

Literature was his pursuit, but patriotism was his passion. His 
love of country was that of a lover for his mistress. He resented 
the least imputation upon the ideal America, and nothing was finer 
than his instinctive scorn for the pinchbeck patriotism which 
brags and boasts and swaggers, insisting that bigness is greatness 
and vulgarity papacy. and the will of a majority the moral law. 
No man perceived more shrewdly the American readiness of re- 
source, the Yankee good nature, and the national rectitude. But 
he was not satisfied with an easy standard. To him the best, not 
the thriftiest, was most truly American, * * * 

Lowell's loftiest strain is inspired by this patriotic ideal. To 
borrow a German phrase from modern musical criticism it is the 
leit motzf which is constantly heard in the poems and the essays, 
and that inspiration reached its loftiest expression, both in prose 
and poetry, in the diseourse on Democracy and the Commemora- 
tion Ode. The genius of enlightened Greece breathes audibly 
still in the oration of Pericles on the Peloponnesian dead. The 
patriotic heart of America throbs forever in Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address, But nowhere in literature is there a more magnificent 
and majestic personification of a country whose name is sacred to 
its children, nowhere a profounder passion of patriotic loyalty, than 
in the closing lines of the Commemoration Ode. The American 
whose heart, swayed by that lofty music, does not thrill and pal- 

itate with solemn joy and high resolve, does not yet know what 
it is to be an American. * ee 

No American orator has made so clear and comprehensive a 
declaration of the essential American principle, or so simple a 
statement of its ethical character. Yet not a word of this republi- 
can, to whom Algernon Sydney would have bowed and whom 
Milton would have blest, would have jarred the Tory nerves of Sir 
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Roger de Co’ , although no English Radical was ever so radi- 
The frantic French Democracy of ’93, gnashing its 
teeth in the face of royal power, would have ay and fraternity, 
if every man were guillotined to secure it. The American Repu 
lic, speaking to monarchial Europe a century later by the same 
voice with which Sir Launfal had shown the identity of Chris- 
tianity with human sympathy and succor, set forth in the address 
at Birmingham the truth that Democracy is simply the practical 
application of moral principle to politics. There were many and 
great services in Lowell’s life, but none of them all seem to me 
more characteristic of the man than when, holding the commission 
of his country, in his own person representing his noblest character, 
standing upon soil sacred to him by reverend and romantic tradi- 
tion, his American heart loyal to the English impulse, which is the 
impulse of constitutional liberty, for one memorable moment he 
made monarchial England feel for republican America the same 
affectionate admiration that she felt for him, the republican Ameri- 
can. His last official words in England show the reciprocal feel- 
ing. ‘While I camehere as a far-off cousin,’ he said, ‘I feel that 
you are sending me away as something like a brother.’ He died, 
the poet, the scholar, the critic, the public counsellor, the ambas- 
sador, the patriot, and the sorrowing voice of the English Laureate 
and of the English Queen, the highest voices of English literature 
and political power, mingling with the universal voice of his own 
country, showed how surely the true American faithful to the 
spirit of Washington and of Abraham.Lincoln reconciles and not 
exasperates international feeling. 

So varied, full and fair is the story of Lowell's life, and such ser- 
vices to the mind and heart and character of his country we com- 
memorate on this hallowed day. In the golden morning of our 
literature and National life there is no more fascinating and inspir- 
ing figure. His literary achievement, his patriotic distinction, and 
his ennobling influence upon the character and lives of generous 
American youth, gave him at last power to speak with more au- 
thority than any living American for the intellect and conscience 
of America. Upon those who knew him well so profund was the 
impression of his resource and power that their words must seem 
to be mere eulogy. All that he did was but the hint of this superb 
affluence, this comprehensive grasp; the overflow of an exhaust- 
less supply, so that it seemed to be only incidental, not his life’s 
business. Even his literary production was impromptu. ‘Sir 
Launfal’ was the work of two days. ‘The Fable for Critics’ was 
an amusement amid severer studies. The discourse on Democ- 
racy was largely written upon the way to Birmingham. Of no 
man could it be said more truly that 


Half his strength he put not forth. 


But that must be always the impression of men of so large a mould 
and of such public service that they may be properly commemo- 
rated on this anniversary. Like mountain summits, bright with 
sunrise, that announce the day, such Americans are harbingers of 
the future which shall justify our faith and fulfil the promise of 
America to mankind. In our splendid statistics of territorial ex- 
tension, of the swift civilization of the Western world, of the mira- 
cles of our material invention ; in that vast and smiling landscape, 
the home of a powerful and peaceful people, humming with indus- 
try and enterprise, rich with the charm of every climate from 
Katahdin that hears the distant roar of the Atlantic to the Golden 
Gate through which the soft Pacific sighs, and in every form of 
visible prosperity we see the resplendent harvest of the mighty 
sowing, 200 years ago, of the new continent with the sifted grain 
of the old. But this is not the picture of a National tness, it 
is only its glittering frame. Intellectual excellence, noble character, 
omy probity, lofty ideals, art, literature, honest politics, righteous 
aws, conscientious labor, public spirit, social justice, the stern, 
self-criticising patriotism which fosters only what is worthy of an 
enlightened people, not what is unworthy—such qualities and such 
achievements, and such alone, measure the greatness of a State, 
and those who illustrate them are great citizens. They are men 
whose lives are a glorious service and whose memories are a bene- 
diction. Among that great company of patriots let me to-day, 
reverently and gratefully, blend the name of Lowell with that of 
Washington. 


Mr. Curtis will repeat this lecture in the theatre of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club at Madison Avenue and 45th 
Street at 8.30 p.m. on Monday, March 21. The New York 


Kindergarten Association, which makes this interesting an- 
nouncement, proposes to devote the proceeds to the estab- 
lishment of a new free kindergarten, to be known as the 
Lowell Kindergarten. 

The illustrated memorial number of the Cambridge Z7# 
dune contained contributions from Dr. Holmes, Prof. Norton, 
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Col. Higginson, the Rev. Drs. Peabody and McKenzie, Wil- 
liam Winter, Prof. A. B. Hart, the Rev. Edward Abbott, 
Oscar Fay Adams, the Rev. D. N. Beach, Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton, Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates, Mrs. Sarah W. Brooks, 
Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Miss Sarah S. Jacobs and others. 
We make room for Dr. Holmes’s letter, which has the charm 
of all the Autocrat’s epistolary utterances. 


You ask me for a brief contribution to your memorial number, 
to. be published on the birthday of James Russell Lowell. I wish 
I were more competent for the service, but I cannot withhold my 
slight tribute to the memory of one whose friendship it was my 
precious privilege to enjoy during half of my lifetime. 

It is needless to attempt to add anything to the praises which 
have been bestowed without stint upon our admired and beloved 
townsman. Yet a few words from me will not be out of place, and 
I am more than willing to comply with your request. We were 
both Cambridge boys, both Harvard students and graduates, both 
writers in the pages of the same periodical, of which he was the 
editor, and to which I was for some years the most constant con- 
tributor. Yet our acquaintance did not begin until he had reached 
the age of full manhood. He was nearly ten years younger than 
1. His home was a mile distant from mine. We went to different 
schools, and attended different places of worship, he at his father’s 
church in Boston, I at my father’s church in Cambridge. I knew 
nothing of his early companions, and he knew nothing of mine. 
] graduated in 1829 and he in 1838. So it happens that I have ab- 
solutely nothing to tell about that period of his life when his 
character was forming, and must leave all that to the school-mates 
and college-mates who can recall those far-away days. 

The first distinct personal relation between us was through a 
letter which he wrote me at a time when he was greatly interested 
im certain reforms, while I was engrossed with my professional 
studies, now and then writing verses for some special occasion, but 
keeping only a slight hold upon literature, He wrote to induce 
me to use my gifts, which he spoke of in handsome terms, to 
farther some larger purpose than those to which my fugitive efforts 
had been directed. It was a generous, manly letter, and I never 
forgot it, though if I profited by it it was not until a later stage in 
my development. 


In 1857, when the publication of The Atlantic Monthly was con- 
templated, he agreed to become editor of the magazine, but he in- 
sisted that I should be a contributor. I yielded to his persuasions, 
and wrote for every number during the first three years of its pub- 
lication. But for his persistence, I doubt whether I should have 
begun my second literary career. From that time forward we 
were friends,—it is not too much to say intimates. He was one of 
the three old friends who addressed me by the name most familiar 
to my boyhood. The others were the late John Osborn Sargent, 
and the third, happily still left, one of my few surviving class- 
mates, our first scholar whom it is a double pleasure to meet, be- 
cause he calls me what he did when we were at Dame Prentiss’s 
school together. Lowell and I were always for these many years 
* James’ and ‘Wendell.’ With me that means a great deal; it 
seems to make us of one blood, almost of one household. Old 
eyes grow dim all too easily, and the par blurred before me as 
I write. It saddens me to think that I shall never again hear that 
name from his lips,—never on earth, that is; for I love to think 
that when life greets us with its new ‘Good-morning,’ we may be 
welcomed by the familiar names which belonged to our earliest 
recollections. 


I am thinking now not of Lowell’s wonderful gifts and acquire- 
ments, but of his charming companionship. If he had any fault 
in that relation, it was a too generous estimate of his friends. He 
loved to approve anything which they had done, and may some- 
times have been partial in his judgment. Yet he had the courage 
to warn a friend if he thought he was falling short of his own 
standard of excellence. In general company his talk was easy, lively, 
witty, good-humored, often jocular, and was capable of condescend- 
ing to a pun when the temptation was strong. With all his vast 
reading, he was not in the habit of quoting passages of prose or 
verse from the authors with whom he was familiar. I speak with 
some hesitation, but I question whether he remembered continuous 
extracts as readily and surely as some of his literary contemporaries, 
—Browning, for instance. But on all literary questions he was an 
encyclopedia of information. His mind was too robust to be 
smothered under any load of erudition. Without any of that 
nervous irritability which belongs to over-sensitive and under- 
vitalized o} izations, he was alive, alive all over to the shows of 
the outer world and the movements in the inner world of conscious- 
mess. He had an eye and an ear for the trees and flowers and 
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birds of Elmwood ; he recognized elements of beauty in the lazy 
Charles which flowed by his windows, its waters now brackish and 
turbid from the inland streams, now salt and lucid from the ocean. 
Its broken and reedy banks, the monotonous expanse of its marshes 
were dear to his indulgent outlook. There are no gifts so munifi- 
cent as those which the poet’s eye bestows upon its humblest sur- 
roundings. 

In the study of character, especially as he observed it in New 
England, and of dialect as one form of its expression, he was as 
accurate as if the preservation of those traits and idioms had been 
left to him as their sole depositary. His ‘Yankee Idyls’ are as 
true to the native talk of the rustics of his early remembrance as 
Bonny Doon and Auld Lang Syne to the language of the Scotch 
peasantry. In the higher range of poetry he excelled more 
especially in the portraiture of exalted characters, as that of Lin- 
coln in his Commemoration Ode and that of Washington in the 
poem delivered beneath the historic elm on our Cambridge Com- 


on. 

All his brilliant natural endowments, all his vast accumulations 
of learning and experience left him as simple in his every-day 
habits, as cordial in his old friendships, as void of pretension, as 
truly natural, in the best sense of the word, as if he had never 
known what it was to be flattered and caressed. As an American 
scholar, as an American gentleman, as a patriotic citizen, his 
character furnishes an ideal standard. Friendship, which remem- 
bers all the endearing qualities that formed a part of his amply- 
filled and rounded nature has no need of exaggeration in speaking 
his praises. But we may truly say that the birthday of the Father 
of his Country gains an additional ray of lustre from having also 
been that of James Russell Lowell. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The London Globe and The St. James's Gazette have pub- 
lished editorial articles supporting Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sug- 
gestion in the Zimes, that a monument to Mr. Lowell be 
erected in Westminster Abbey. The latter journal prints a 
letter in which the writer asks,‘ Why should we go out of 
our way to lick 4 Yankee’s boots?’ Doubtless the editor 
said to himself that the publication of so coarse and ill-tem- 
pered a protest would do more to bring about the erection 
of the monument than a dozen letters endorsing the pro- 
position, An amiable letter of the latter class has been 
written by Mr. Alfred Austin, the poet—one of the candi- 
dates for the as-yet-non-existent vacancy in the Laureate- 
ship. 

The London Queen is the British equivalent of Harper’s 
Bazar, somewhat larger but less careful in typography and 
in press-work. In its issue of Feb. 20 is ‘A Talk About 
Books,’ in which we find this delightful paragraph :— 

Mr. Lowell's reputation will gain nothing on this side the water 
by the posthumous publication of ‘A Fable for Critics.’ It is a 
mere skit, written in a loose and wearisome measure, upon his 
literary contemporaries in America. Nine-tenths of the writers he 
names are unknown or disregarded on this side. Lowell did not 
want it published, though he knew it would be. It was written, 
its author said, purely for his own amusement, and with no thought 
of publication. Pity then, that it should be made public now, for 
Lowell has left us so many good things. 

The ‘Fable '"—one of the best known of American books 
—came out originally in 1848, and was frequently reprinted 
during its author’s lifetime. A new edition just brought 
out in England furnished occasion for the ridiculous para- 
graph quoted above. 


Emile de Laveleye at Home 


THE POPULAR novelist who writes over the pen-name of 
‘Tasma’ has an interesting account of the late Emile de 
Laveleye’s home-life and manner of work in the current 
Literary Opinion. Others may tell of his opinions and writ- 
ings; ‘I,’ says ‘ Tasma,’ 
prefer to speak of him as I first encountered him in his own home- 
circle at Liége some nine or ten years ago. The impression of that 
peaceful interior, in its green setting on the banks of the Meuse, 
is still fresh in my mind. The house, built in grey stone, had 
nothing to distinguish it outwardly. Within, it was full of evi- 
dences of the simple, studious life led by its master. All the 
ground-floor might be said to represent a temple of learning. The 
ante-chamber was lined with books. The study, furnished with 











The 
low black and gilt book-cases, filled to overflowing, was relieved 
by the presence of decorative antiques, in the of Italian pot- 
tery and ancient bronzes. Behind the study was a ~ * room 
where the books ranged all round from floor to ceiling. Upon the 
first floor was the large we. drawing-room, containing pleasant 
signs of daily habitation. The pretty English daughter-in-law, 
who arran M. de Laveleye’s writings in their English dress; 
the English-speaking son, with his love of English sports; the 
Protestant grace as we seated ourselves at the dinner-table—all 
spoke of English influences and sympathies. * * * inning with 
his correspondence at seven or eight in the morning, he worked unin- 
terruptedly all the forenoon. Lunch over, he went to the University 
to lecture on political ar * * * His principle was 
‘ work, work, work,’ though not from weary morn to eve, for work 
was his delight. It was only lately that the doctors forbade him 
to continue his habit of working at night as well as in the morning 
and afternoon. * * * 

Of pleasures his preference was for walks and boating excur- 
sions. Only last year he was punting on the Meuse, and during 
his summer sojourn with his family at their cottage of Hermalle, 
on the banks of the same river, his work was carried on in the 
open air, beneath a creeper-screened Australian verandah. With 
his wife, his children, and his grandchildren around him, his little 
dog, Puck, that never left his side, and was with him when he 
died, curled up at his feet, ‘the world forgetting’ though not ‘ by 
the world forgot,’ he realized the ideal of his life. He was, never- 
theless, a persistent traveller. Hardly a year went by during 
which he did not make some distant pilgrimage. He was sure of 
being welcomed and honored in every ay. In the Balkan 
States he was as well-known as in Belgium itself. The Bulgarians 
did him reverence as their savior, and cherished his portrait next to 
the painted effigies of their saints. 
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Notes 


THE Chautauqua lectures for the Summer of 1892 on Ameri- 
can History and Literature include courses by Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton, Prof. Moses CoitTyler and Prof. J. H. Gilmore. Among the 
other lecturers are Prof. H. H. Boyesen, President Merrill E. Gates, 
Prof. J. G. Schurman, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall and D. R. Ogden Doremus. 


—Prof. Boyesen has just completed a volume of ‘Essays on 
German Literature,’ which Messrs. Scribner have in press. ‘The 
Governor, and Other Stories’ is the title of a new volume by 
George A. Hibbard, which the same house will publish. Mr. 
Edward Whymper’s long expected ‘ Travels Amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator’ is now in prom. and will be published 
by the Scribners about the middle of March. It will contain 140 
illustrations drawn by various artists and engraved by the author. 


—Miss Wormeley, the able translator of Balzac, will publish at 
once a biography of the great novelist. 

—tTennyson’s woodland drama, which Mr, Daly has in prepara- 
tion for the stage, is to be published this month under the title of 
‘ The Forester Robin Hood and Maid Marian.’ The Macmillans an- 
nounce also the addition of ‘ roy by John Nichols, tothe Eng- 
lish Men-of-Letters Series, which stopped with Sidney Colvin’s 
‘Keats’ five years ago. 

—The life ideal from the point of view of an intellectual and 
spiritual woman ‘is described in ‘San Salvador,’ a new book by 
Mary Agnes Tincker, author of ‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece.’ 

—Col. Higginson delivered his very interesting essay on ‘ Young 
Men and the Literary Life’ at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
in this city, last Sunday evening. The attendance was large, and 
the address—one of a series of Sunday evening lectures—was list- 
ened to with the keenest attention. 


—Walt Whitman’s condition on Feb. 29 was reported to be 
worse than for several i past. The aged poet was greatly 
pleased at having a sympathetic letter from Tennyson read to him. 

—The story of ‘A Fellowe and His Wife,’ written in_collabora- 
tion by Blanche Willis Howard (Frau Teuffel) and William Sharp, 
is told in a correspondence between a German husband and wife. 
Mr. Sharp has written Countess Ilse’s letters and Miss Howard 
those of Count Odo. 

—‘ An Eastern Man’s First Impressions of the West’ will be the 
title of Richard Harding Davis’s forthcoming series of papers in 
Harper's Weekly. The life and the people of Southwestern Texas 
are graphically described in his opening articles, the first of which 
appears this week. Frangois ge ‘ Paris,’ in the same num- 
ber, is the first of the series on Great Capitals. Both papers are 
illustrated. Mr. Davis’s new volume of short stories, ‘Van Bibber 
and Others,’ will appear soon. 
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—‘ Monsieur Henri: A Foot-note to French History,’ by Louise 
Imogen Guiney, deals with Henri de La Rochejaquelein, of the 
Army of La Vendée. It is announced by the Harpers, who have 
just published ‘In the Vestibule Limited,’ by Brander Matthews, 
in the dainty Black and White Series. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. will publish shortly ‘In Beaver 
Cove and Elsewhere,’ a collection of Miss Matt Crim’s best short 
stories; Mark Twain’s ‘The American Claimant,’ in which the 
author again introduces Col. ery Sellers; ‘Moonlight and . 
Three Feet of Romance,’ by Dan Beard, illustrated by the author; 
and ‘ Life Is Worth Living,’ by Tolstoi, translated from the Rus- 
sian by Count Narraikow. They also announce two cook-books 
by Allessandro Filippini, who has had twenty-five years’ experience 
at Delmonico’s. 


—The New York Hera/d annnounces the winner of its one-act 
prize play, ‘Hearts,’ as W. Echart Golden, whose motto was 
‘Omnia vincit amor.’ 

—The late John Jay Knox, during the last five years of his life, 
had been engaged upon a ‘History of Banking in the United 
States,’ which was nearly ready at the time ot his death. Mrs. 
Knox will carry out his plans by an early publication of this, his 
last and most important work. 


—The Scribners’ new volume of essays by Robert Louis Steve- 
son is called ‘ Across the Plains, with Other Memories and Essays.’ 
The essays are ‘ Across the Plains: Leaves fromthe Note-Book of 
an Emigrant between New York and San Francisco,’ ‘ The Old 
Pacific Capital, ’‘ Fontainebleau: Village Communities of Paint- 
ex, * Epilogue to an Inland Voyage,’ ‘ Contributions to the History 
of Life,’ ‘Education of an Engineer,’ ‘The Lantern ~ Bearers,’ 
‘Dreams,’ ‘ Beggars,’ ‘ Letter to a Young Man Proposing to Em- 
brace a Literary Life, ’ ‘ Pulvis et Umbra,’ ‘ A Christmas Sermon.’ 


—‘ Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems,’ by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
is to be published by the Scribners. A volume of verse by Charles 
Henry Liiders,‘ The Dead Nymph, and Other Poems,’ is in the 
press of the same firm. 


—The Alumni Association of Columbia College, at a meeting 
held on Feb. 26. heartily ratified the proposed removal of the Uni- 
versity from its present cramped quarters in Madison Avenue to 
the site of the Bloomingdale Asylum. New Yorkers take a natural 
pride in Columbia, but they will take still more when it is ade- 
quately housed in buildings set somewhat apart from the disen- 
chanting and distracting smoke and stir of a great commercial 
city. The removal had only to be suggested for everyone to feel 
that it was not only desirable but inevitable. 

—The College for the training of Teachers, now at 9 University 
Place, is to move to a site embracing twenty lots in 120th and rast 
Streets, 200 feet east of the Boulevard and opposite the proposed 
Columbia College grounds. Mr. George Vanderbilt paid $115,000 
for the property, and has given it to the College, which now has 
nearly $1 snoos and proposes to secure $250,000 more to assure 
the erection of suitable buildings. 

—The University of Chicago has had another gift of $1,000,000 
added to its endownment by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who had 
already a it $1,600,000,- He makes this gift ‘as a special 
thanks offering to Almighty God for returning health.’ 

—Brooklyn is in hopes of having a free public library, to cost 

,000, and to be maintained at an annual expense of $40,000, 
bonds to be issued by the city to cover the cost of site, building, 
equipment and maintenance. The bill before the Legislature pro- 
vides for a Board of Directors consisting of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen (who is chosen by his fellow-mem- 
bers) and nine persons to be appointed by the Mayor. This looks 
looks like one word for the people and two for the politicians, It 
has been suggested that a great library should not be put up at the 
public expense till all the children of the city have been provided 
with accommodations in the primary and grammar schools, and 
their is sound sense in the suggestion. No library can take the 
place of the public schools. 

— Mr. George D. Randall of East Orange, N. J., has consented 
to make a gift of $20,000 toward the erection of a suitable build- 
ing and the purchase of the needed equipment for a free public 
library, provided the people of the town increase that amount by 
a to $50,000. Thus far about $10,000 has been sub- 
scribed. 


—E. R. A. Seligman, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy and 
Finance in the University Faculty of Philosophy at Columbia, has 
been asked by the editor of the Finance Archive, Leipzig, to be- 
come his American collaborator, and to contribute a yearly réssmé 
of the financial questions of the United States, together with lit- 
erature bearing on the subject. 
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-—The birthplace of William F. Adams (‘ Oliver Optic’), an old 
landmark at West Medway, Mass., was destroyed by fire on Feb. 
24. 

—Mr. Henry Blackwell, who for nearly fifteen years has had 
charge of the fine binding department under the management of 
Mr. R. W. Smith of the Trow Directory, Printing and Bookbind- 
img Co., has succeeded to the business of Otto Wigand & Son, at 
University Place and roth Street. 


—Mr. Smalley cables to the 77zbune:—‘ Mr. Wilde’s theory is 


' that the acting matters little, the play’s the thing. | He has an- 


other theory, that a good play is one which is unsuited to the stage, 
and of this theory he offers Shelley’s “‘ Cenci” and Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ Atalanta in Calydon” as examples. These two are, to his mind, 
the two best plays of this century. It might be rash to complete 
the trilogy by adding “ Lady Windemere’s Fan,” but itis certainly a 

play on Mr. Wilde’s own theory.’ The play last named— 

r. Wilde’s own—was brought out in London last week, witheut 
success.’ 

—Mr. J. M. Barrie's ‘ Walker, London’ (originally called ‘The 
Houseboat ’), which was brought out in London by Mr. J. L. 
Toole on Feb. 25, is said tohave met with great success. It is 
described as ‘one of the most laughable, original and artlessly 
quaint plays seen in a long time.’ 

—Lucy Larcom has written an Easter book called ‘The Unseen 
Friend,’ a sort of companion to her last year’s ‘As it is in Heaven.’ 

—A popular one-volume edition of Hawthorne’s ‘ House of the 
Seven Gables’ will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
style uniform with their popular edition of ‘ Two Years Before the 
Mast,’ ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ 


—Mr. Froude is going to republish from the Quarterly, Long- 
man's Magazine, and other sources, ‘ The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and Other Essays, Historical and Descriptive,’ the ‘ other 
essays’ being ‘Antonio Perez: An Unsolved Historical Riddle,’ 
*Saint Teresa,’ ‘ The Templars,’ ‘ The Norway Fjords ’ and ‘ Nor- 
way Once More.’ 


—Mr. Geonge H. Richmond, who for several years has had 
charge of the department of rare books at Dodd, Mead & Co.’s, 
and who knows the business thoroughly, has set up for himself at 
19 Union Square, and will be the American agent of the Edition 
Nationale of Hugo’s Works. He was succeeded in his old place on 
March 1 by Mr. William Barclay Dunham, a young man who 
went into the rare-books department at Charles Scribner’s Sons 
on leaving college six years ago, and while learning the ropes 
made quite an an army of friends among the buyers of good 
books. 


— The Atheneum makes this interesting statement concerning 
the veteran Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Provo Wallis, who died last 
month at the age of 1o1:— 


It may be remembered that he shared inthe battle of the Shannon 
with the Chesapeake in 1813, before Waterloo and before the birth of 
many who are now old men. Having heard a few years ago that the U. 
S. Navy Department was preparing a history of the war, he applied to 
a friend to put him in communication with the authors. He offered 
them any information in his possession. In due time he received a most 
courteous reply and the proofs of the portions relating to the affair of the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake, and a message requesting the favor of any 
correction. To this Wallis’s reply was that he had no alteration to sug- 
gest, for had he sought some one to write an account, he could not have 
wished one more independent and impartial. However, he had long 
before experienced the chivalrous courtesy of Americans. 

It was on the Chesapeake, and in this fight, that the dying Law- 
rence exclaimed, ‘ Don’t give up the ship!’ 


—Some time ago there appeared in Macmillan’s divers strikin 
ballads of Indian life signed ‘Yussuf.’ The 7rdbune suggest 
that ‘Yussuf’ stood for Kipling Mr. Kipling’s new book of 
verse, soon to be brought out in London, will include the verses 
which he has published in the magazines under the pseudonym of 
* Yussuf.’ 

—Miss Anne Jemima Clough, who died on Feb. 27, was noted for 
her efforts in promoting the higher education of women. She 
took ch of women students at Cambridge, Eng., who wished 
to take advantage of the lectures open to women in the University 
and to enter for examinations. The number of students rapidly 
increased until Newnham Hall could not accommodate them, and 
a much larger building had to be opened. Later it was found 
necessary to erect a third hall. Miss Clough was the only daughter 
of James Butler Clough, and a sister of the poet, the late Arthur 
Hugh Clough. She was born in Liverpool, and lived in Charles- 


ton, S.C., from the time she was three years old until she was six- 
teen. 
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—Among the announcements of the Cupples Co. we note ‘ Cir- 
cum Precordia: The Collects of the Holy Catholic Church as 
They are Set Forth by the Church of England in her Book of Com- 
mon Prayer for Every Sunday in the year, together with a Few 
Poems,’ by Dr. T. W. Parsons, ‘beautifully printed, and embel- 
lished with head and tail pieces’; also, ‘Afro-American Folk- 
Lore, Told Round Cabin Fires on the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
lina,’ by A. M. H. Christensen. 


—‘ Prof. Huxley’s daughter, the wife of a civil engineer, is now 
living in the City of Mexico,’ says the 7rzbume. ‘Among other 
English people whom she finds there are Rider Haggard and two 
great-grandsons of the Lord Chesterfield who wrote famous letters 
to his son.’ This is the more interesting from the fact that it 
overturns the prevalent notion that Chesterfield left no children; 
his son died and his godson became his heir. Atleast this is what 
the world has hitherto believed. 


—Prof. William J. Tucker of the Andover Theological Seminary 
has been elected President of Dartmouth College, to succeed Pres- 
ident Bartlett, resigned. 


—We learn from The Christian Union's ‘ Spectator’ that Mr. 
Charles F. Wingate of this city formed a plan about two years ago 
of preparing a small book of ‘comforting thoughts” selected from 
literature. Among others whose suggestions he asked was Mr. 
Lowell, from whom came the following reply :— 


I have found comfort, I should rather say sustainment, in the Book of 
Job (I could hardly explain why), and in the triumphant passages of 
the Burial Service in the English liturgy—some of which are taken from 
Job. * * * T have found sympathy, too, in such poems as Bishop 
King’s ‘ Exequy,’ and Henry Vaughan’s ‘ They are all gone into a World 
of Light,’ but I never met with any ‘ Collection’ that I-cared for, and 
should think a good one might be useful. * * * I wonder that I 
forgot Donne. Some of his poems—his ‘Anniversaries,’ for instance— 
are full of food for sorrow, and it is ¢ha¢ we want more than consolation, 
which can’t be had on any terms. 


—The Brooklyn Zag/e Almanac for 1892 is, like its predeces- 
sors, a model of its kind. Its price is 25 cts.; its worth, $1.25. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new pudilicat: ts ack: ledged in this col Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
eiven the publication is issued in New York.] 
Ballou, M.M. Equatorial America, $1.50. 
Barrie, J. M. The Little Minister. . S. Book Co, 
Beesly, E.S. Queen Elizabeth. 6o0c. Macmillan & Co. 
Bendall, H., and Laurence, C. E. Graduated Passages. Part II. 
London: C, i; Clay & Sons. 
arper & Bros. 





ahr, Mifflin & Co. 


Black, W. Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 
Blackwell, S. E. A Military Genius. $r.10. 
f Washington, D. C.: Woman’s Suffrage Society. 
Calverley, C.S. Literary Remains. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
Creasy, SirE. Decisive Battles of the World. Harper & Bros. 
Daly, A. Woffington. $s. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Dictionary of Hymnology. Ed. by J. Julian. $10. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Desvooant. f* i J. A. Taylor & Co. 
Ellinwood, F. F. Oriental Religions and Christianity. $1.75. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Franklin Square Song Collection. No. 8. Ed. by J.P. McCaskey. Ha 

year, W. H. Grammar of the Lotus. $15. Dodd, . 
Gummere, F. B. Germanic Origins. $a. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Hatton, J. H. The Princess Mazaroff. $r. U. S. Book Co. 
Kip, W. 1. Early Days of My Episcopate. $1.50. T. Whittaker. 
Lock, J. B. Euclid’s Elements. 6oc. Macmillan & Co. 
Lorne, oe of. Lord Palmerston. 

head, F. H. Santo’s Brother. . 
Lucian, Selections from. Trans. by E. J. Smith. 
tawny .M. That Angelic Woman. 
Malot, H. Conscience. Trans. by L. A. Rice. 
Matthews, B, In the Vestibule Limited. 
Maurice. F. D. Lincolnm’s Inn Sermons. Vol. IV. $r.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Miller, E. Evolution of Love. $r.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Milton, & Samson Agonistes. Ed, by A. W. Verity. London: C. J- Clay & Sons. 
Moore, G. Vain Fortune. $r. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Muirhead, J. H. Elements of Ethics. $. i 
Murray, A. S. Handbook of Greek Archzol 
North, M. Recollections of a Happy Life. Edt 

Macmillan & Co. 


Oceans, The. ut. London: Moffatt & Paige. 
Orr; Mrs. S. Handbook to Robert Browning’s Works. $r.75. Macmillan & Co, 
Peacock, T.L. Maid Marian. Ed, By R. Garnett: $r. Macmillan & Co. 
Philosophy of Reid. Ed. by E. H. Sneath. $r.50. 
Phot Mosaics. 1892. 
Pool, M. L. Roweny in Boston. Harpe 
Protestant E pal Layman’s Handbook. $1.25. _. Baker & Taylor Co. 
Rand, McN: & Co.’s Pocket Maps of Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Missouri, asc. each. 

Sanford, W. H., and Whitney, E, Pictures and Poems of the Pike’s Peak 

Region. Colo. Spring, Colo.: E. Whitney. 
Sellar, W. Y. Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. $3.50. acmillan & Co. 
Sinnett, A. P. The Rationale of Mesmerism. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Stephen, Sir J. HorzSabbarice. §r.50. illan & Co. 

.G.B. The Pauline Theology. ° 

Tasma. The Penance of Portia James. $1. 
Theocritus. Trans, by C.S. Calverley. $3. 
Verity, J. B. Electricity — to Date. 75€. 
Walk A.B. Playhouse Impressions. $1.50. 
Ward, Mrs. H. The History of David Grieve. 2vols. $3. 
Whitney, A.D. T. A Golden ip. $r.s0. 
Wolley, c. P. Hunt. $r.25. Houg 
Wordsworth, W. Lyrics and Sonnets. Ed. by C. K. Shorter. 75c. 


. Worthington Co. 
Harper & Bros, 





Scribner’s 


Chas. 
. 96. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
. by Mrs. J. A. Symonds. 2 vals. $7. 





millan 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
U. S. Book Ce. 
Macmillan : Co. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EFOUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3st, 1891. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, 

Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 
chases under foreclosure of mortgages, . 

United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 


$26,339,321.32 
18,976,62 1.92 





other investments, ‘ 59,702,665.27 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 
$10,626,163.00), . 8,418,500.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, ‘including 
purchases under foreclosure, 12,226,996. 32 
Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested), 5,006, 328.52 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 
and other Securities, 5,528,085.03 
Total Assets, December 31, 1891, - $136,198,518.38 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities 
and accounts described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to 
be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller, Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 
LIABILITIES. 


Total Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing 
Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and a Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3% per 
cent. valuation) of $1,500,000, 


Total Undivided Surplus, 


$109,905,537.82 
$26,292,980.56 











We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve 
and surplus. From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


Geo. W. Phillips, ¥. G. Van Cise, Actuaries. 




















INCOME. 
Premiums, . $33,126,349.56 
Interest, Rents, etc., 5,928,594.29 
$39,054,943-85 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments, $9,848,716.84 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 
Endowments, 4,951,979.53 
Total Paid Policy-Holders, $14,800,696. 37 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Mestnng, 4,397,821.83 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes, . 3,708, 566.93 
$22,967,085.13 
New Assurance written in 1891, ; " . $233,118,331.00 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 804,894,557.00 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 





A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville. N. J 
says : 

“I have used it for several years, not only in m 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 
we possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and ~igor to the entire system.’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘*‘ Horsford’s” is on 
the lab*}. Al ther: -:e spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


Ite We Guarantee | $e york: 
Se We sell typewriters. We repair 
jaay typewriters. e furnish all kinds of 
. supplies, paper, ink, carbon, a 
We do typewriting, copying 

~ of manuscripts nenairies 
cheerfully answered and prices given. Mail orders 
accompanied by -—- proms dy attended to. Estab- 
lished ten years. ALL, 853 Broadway, Cor- 
ner 14th St., N. v. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Q Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
Wi strength of Cocoa mixed with 

Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing lese than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persuns in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 


Fine Brass Work. 
Spsciat Desicrs on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 























Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirtH. AvENuE. N. Y. 





WORST CASES CURED 
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CharlesScribner’sSons 
NEW BOOKS. 
Vain Fortune. 


By Gzorce Moore, author of *‘ Impressions 
and Opinions,” ‘‘A Mummer’s Wife,” etc. 
I2mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Moore’s novel is a powerful study of the charac- 
ter and temperament of an emotional, jealous woman in 
her love for a young playwright whose portrait is 
drawn with an equally firm hand. 


Youth of the Duchess of 


Angouleme. 
From the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 

“ This is the first of three volumes on The Period of 
the Restoration. The other two will deal with the 
Duchess cf Angouleme ata later period and the 
Duchess of Berry. The present volume relate. to a 
period of intense i , and abounds in those mar- 
vellous bits of descriptive writing in which the author 
so greatly excels.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Elements of Ethics. 
An Introduction to Moral Philosophy. By 
J. H. Muirueap, Lecturerin Mental and 
Moral Science, Royal Halloway College, 
Egham. University Extension Series. 
I2mo, $1.00 net. 

Prof. Muirhead’s book deals, in a thoroughly modern 
spirit, with the historical development and present 
state of the Science of Ethics. The treatment is clear, 
concise, popular ; the scope of the book broad. 


Hand-Book of Greek 
Archeology. 


By A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, 
With 20 colored plates and 118 other illus- 
trations. 8vo, $6.00. 

Mr. Murray’s book treats of sculpture, vases, 
bronzes, gems, terra-cottas, architecture, mural paint- 
ings, etc., tracing the historical development of each 
art in a scholarly and yet popular manner. The illus- 
trations are of great variety and beauty, those in 
colors being especially rich, and all serving to illumi- 
nate the text. 





- A Dictionary of Hymnology. 
Edited by JoHN JULIAN, F.R.S.L., Vicar of 
Wincobank. Large 8vo, 1632 pages, $10.00 
net. 
This great work sets forth the origin and history of 
the Christian Hymns of all ages and nations, with 
to those contained in the hymn-books 
o Sageek-waceking countries and now in common use ; 
together with biographical and critical notices of their 
authors and translators, and historical articles on 
national and denominational hymnody, etc., etc. 


The Pauline Theology. 

A study of the Original Correlation of the Doc- 
trinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., 
of Yale University. Cr., 8vo, $2.00. 

This stud: he teachi f th 

aittdelaees ad. toner Ao oolong tr 

himself what materials his writings furnish for a 

theological system. 


Germanic Origins. 

A study in Primitive Culture.. By FRANCIS 
B. GummgrE, Ph,D., Professor of English 
in Haverford College.. Cr., 8vo, $2.00. 
Prof. G = book p a graphic Lee pee 

t, i. 

Sie cklcammes of tin iounders of the Ragitsh-opsaking 

race, showing what elements in our life and literature 

are t to Germanic sources. 


The Oriental Religions and 
Christianity. 

Ely Lectures for 1891. By FRANK F. ELLIN- 

’ woop, D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 

PB ie ay of Shook is to present in a popular 

po ae ive study of the great i 

ea Cee en ad ‘Perce with Chomseai 


£, 








#%« Sold by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, New York. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 
CHEAPEST. 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


8:1 CHAMBERS ST., : - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


STANDARD BOOK; iN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet, John and Maiden Lane, New York 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for my price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 West 23xD STREET, - - New York Ciry. 


AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are the s) 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. C. Sted- 
man. Established 1880. Unique in position and success. 
Address Dr. T. M. Coan, 20 W. r4th St., N. Y. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. talogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 
F you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 WeEsT 10TH 
Srreet,N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a ty. 


Catalogue 33 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Park Row, New York. 


Cavanagh Sandford & Co., 
M. erchant 


Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
































All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others pm combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L HERVEY, Acting President. 








In- 















FINE ART. 


The Knack 


- Camera. 








It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 
Good lens. 
First rate for beginners. 

If you want to know more about it or 
anything else photographic write us. 
Scovill & Adams Co., 

423 Broome St., N. Y. 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Modern 
Etchings, 10 cents. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 


zo East r6th St., 
betweea Union Square and Fifth Ave. 


Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 
the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 Broadway, corner 22d St. Their instan- 
taneous photographs of children are unexcelled. 
Groups of families and friends a specialty. 
Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 
as class photographers by the leading colleges 
of the country. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 




















Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PRoprizrors. 
THE 
NEw YorK CENTRAL 
Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
‘“ AMERICA’S 


GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from. 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERMORITS Tessas! jane Hoboken, New Jersey. 


9 Baar smn Goeee, MY. 





CONNECTICUT, 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE Rane. a Girls. Terms, 





0 $600. for Culture, 
aarti and health. gg Soon » Situ, P: 
cipal. 
Lyme, Connecticut. 


LACK pe SCHOOL. A ty end 

atory 1 for boys; ee re Based ap om 
parents and from mem he Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. ue &: M. Principal. 





New London, Connecticut. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TEN such boys, is open all the year 
. round. ane nok pen oa = winter home. 
Careful ical and men’ oe y an expe! 
pen and teacher. De. A. N. Wit.iamson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
Sees Sota. Wemher of tenet ng pus 
‘um ing 
limited to twenty-four. arene Ses gel 
and the Peamat 


Healthful oll fe attention to 
—_ and Manners. ‘Terms moderate. Send for 
circular. 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES, 


regen sone 9 i special healthful. Col- 
e ia er 
“e° address,” “Rev. J. B. MacLEAN, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
Freeman in. Beacon St., 
SCHOOL OF Boston, Moms. Opens, Oe. 8th. 
A nds of Vocal and Litera: 
EXPRESSION. #11 nds ry 
Send for Catalogue, Home Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


ae SCHOOL. THE aera DE- 
hy Stevens tet ’ 
Hoboken, NJ. reopens . ae 


edicine. pared for Ccicg foper ft ia 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
aaeroor HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


thorough and attractive Schoo 
for S. Open Octave: Ist. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 


ay 











NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and agen os refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern bs ements. Session 
~— Sept. 16, Bor. Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frispez, D.D., President. 





Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
eptember 26th, 1891. 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Oct. ist. P, for the Columbia and the 
Harvard examinations, and all for wom- 
en. poy toe ag and practice in e Gym- 
us A. Bancs and Mary B. Wuiron, A.B. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1, 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi- 
cal and Business Courses. Pr mary D tment. 
Preparation for all colleges for men and women. 
L. Mycatrt, A.M., 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Si Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, _ Select, 
h. Terms moderate. For > 


po Brn Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi 








Concord, Massachusetts. 


ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys rat 
for college, scientific school or business. 
advantages of family life combined with best 

mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 

cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. Jamgs 

S. GARLAND, Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 





Springfield, Massachusetts. 


SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- 
A plete r vey oe course. Advanced 
and Literat 


tegine Fomuny ike OINON BA. (Wellesley). 
an it! Iss 4 ¢e ey), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 








OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CASmOAL 
Scnoon ror YounG Laprss. Special advan- 
tages in Lan e, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, Physical and 
Sept. 24. 1891. 


Cincinnati, Ohio:. Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
caL Home anv Day ScHoor ror YounG i 2 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. 
BarTHuoLomew, Ph.D. 


ial Culture. Fall term begins 











Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL oe 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d _ 
Rene of manual training. Send for és 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


eg Scnoor or Scignce AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. %, 3, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scxu ot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

<= years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 








NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B es. John I. Foundation. English, 
oun a nS Pe _ seal Cul N Mpuilding, large 
an si ture. New Bu ing, large 
endowment, low rake J. H. SHumaxer, Prin. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
ee JERSEY INSTITUTE. 


22d year be- 
. 16th, 189r. 


Both sexes. Prepares for 
ing, or Business. ——_ 


any 
Military Drill. H. K. Trask, 


German, Music. Art, 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE youNs. LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, asSar, on 
Graduate fro from the Seminary Course 


tory Class, and Music, Home care. Mis¢ Eunice 


D. Szwatt, s 








Asheville, North Carolina. 
INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 





ay ) —, hth +4 will October 
1st ‘ ASHEVI ¥. Address, 
May. R. i. og Supt., Achecilie, N Cc. 
Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND on 
me i sll OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ 
for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 


HE BALTIMORE gary COLLEGE 

Regular Winter course 3 Octeber rst, 1891. 

Send for catalogue, and ad veld Davip Streetrt, 
M.D., Dean. 


LE FRANCAIS. 
French Monthly Magazine. Fd invaluable gy * to 
French students and teachers. sample Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W idadisos Sa New York. 














The 
New 
Hymn 
‘Book 


lave you seen tt? 





It is not claimed that The Church 
Hymnary, by Edwin A. Bedell, recently 
published with and without the Church 
Psalter by Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
is the only good hymn book. The merits 
of its principal competitors, which have 
been before the public for many years, 
are cheerfully recognized. It zs claimed, 
however, by prominent pastors represent- 
ing different sections of the country, whose 
verdict is endorsed by choristers, choirs and 
congregations (see descriptive pamphlet 
containing testimonials, specimen pages, 
etc., sent free to any address by the pub- 
lishers), that in the character of its hymns 
and tunes and in its perfect adaptability 
to the varying needs of the churches, it is 
the best. The best is the cheapest. 

The Publishers have recently received 
introductory orders for more than nine 
thousand copies from such representative 
and widely separated churches as the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Buf- 
falo, the First Congregational Church of 
Concord, N. H., the Second Reformed 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, the 
Congregational Church, Terryville, Conn., 
the Second Reformed Church of Schenec- 
tady, the Congregational Church of Wake- 
field, Mass., the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., the First Reformed 
Church, Bayonne, N.J., the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Detroit, the Congrega- 
tional Church of Yankton, South Dakota 
the Bedford Reformed Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the First Presbyterian Church of 
Germantown, Pa. the Congregational 
Church of St. Albans, Vt., the Presbyterian 
Church of Rye, N. Y., the Congregational 
Church of Granville, Ills., the Reformed 
Church, 5th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y. City, 
the Congregational Church, Calais, Me» 
the Second Congregational Church of 
Rockford, Ills., the First Presbyterian 
Church, Flagstaff, Arizona, etc., etc. Re- 
turnable copies sent free to Pastors and 
Music Committees. Descriptive pamphlet 
containing specimen pages and price lists 
sent free to any address by 


CHARLES E, MERRILL & CoO., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


WITHOUT LARGE RESERVE ACCUMULATIONS, BUT WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Is THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


AN “OLD LINE” COMPANY OF THE HIGHEST REPUTE FOR 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH and HONEST, CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 





EXTRACT FROM SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, Dzc. 31st, 1891 


Income, Total Assets, 
Paid Policy -Holders, 


Expenses, including all Taxes, 


$1,640,468.34 
1,105,410.12 


387,916.91 | Surplus, 


Total Liabilities, 4 per cent. State Standard, . 


- $1,084,791.27 
463,538 67 
. 621,252.60 


$261.77 Net Assets to each $100 Net Liability. 


CASH CAPITAL, $100,000.00 





THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS advocates insurance for protection only, as distinguished from insurance with investment or speculative 
features added, and, while it writes all approved forms of insurance upon terms specially favorable to the insured, it is to-day the LEADING 
EXPONENT of LIFE INSURANCE at LOWEST RATES CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. A SYSTEM WHICH IS STEADILY 


GROWING IN THE ESTEEM OF THINKING, INTELLIGENT MEN. 





As shown by the last published report of the New York Insurance Seer the average net premiums 6f the Provident Savings are 


for each $1,000.00 of Insurance, . . 
Average net premiums of all other inte, Aap: 





INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 18o1, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 





WrLuiaM E, STEvENS, Sec’y. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


‘ po 49. 


- $16,200,605.00 
- 69,676,446.00 


CHARLES E, WILLARD, Sup’t Agencies. 


Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 








‘“* The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERLERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 
germ. 

The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 
ing for their necessary food. In this condition the Vitalized 
Phosphites give great relief. It restores the true protagon, the 
brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 
feeding the nerve centres. It reinvigorates brain and body. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the F j Cros by Co . 


world’s best brain workers, Formula on the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Druggists or by mail, $1.00 56 WEsT 25TH oy N. Y. 


Felicia Hemans 


Is the subject of a Sketch by Mrs. L. B. Watrorp in the February issue 
of Far AND Near. Others in the same series are HANNAH More; 
Fanny BuRNEY; Maria EDGEWORTH; HARRIET MARTINEAU and JANE 
AUSTEN. 





The March Number of Far and Near Contains : 

tToRIAL Notgs.—A Friendly Word to Employees, Ridicule. ‘* Things that have Helped Me,” by Rost’ 
Twelve e ish Authoresses"—VI. Rlicia | He mans, by L. B. Watsons. “y a we ork?” 
Lton. * London Letter—The Women's Printing aren, ” by P. STANBURY. 

** One of the World's Great Pictures,” by Evetyn S. Foster. “A Voice from the 
W Giub Song. A A (aster ot Drs My Og Tah gt peel 
Moneas. The World’s Events ; its from Club Members ; are a Little and There a Little: The Work 
Basket Fashion Department ; boots id and New; Correspondence Column ; Smiles and Though’ ts, and Club 


' SIncLE Copigs, 10 CENTS. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
Send 10 cents for three sample copies te 


THE CRITIC CO., Pus.isuers, 


52 AND 54 LAFAYETTE PLAcE, New York. 











Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


SPRING DRESS STUFFS. 


Silk and Wool Chevrons, 
All-Wool Jacquards, 
Bordered Chevrons, 

Homespuns, Mixed Tweeds, 

English and French Serges. 


New and Stylish Colorings for 
SPRING WEAR, 


In Armures, Camel’s-Hair Cloths, 
Cheviots and Cachemere d’Ecosse. 


Silk and Wool Crepes and Crepons, 


For House and Evening Wear. 


PRINTED CHALLIES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 





